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TIME—the crab net 


Did you—at first base—ever try to catch 
100 balls, all thrown at the same time? 


It is no less difficult to handle acceptably 
the hundred or more news stories that the 
daily papers are serving at you day after day 
after day. 


Some get by you—lost completely. You 
don’t even see them—because they are buried 
on page ter—or in among the advertisements 
on the bottom of page seventeen. 


Cne way of catching 100 baseballs all at 
once is to employ a seven-bushel crab net. 


TIME is the crab net that will enable you 
to catch the news—and hold it. 


TIME’S staff of specialists read collect- 
ively 300 newspapers and magazines of im- 
portance, select the significant (and interest- 
ing) facts, and present them clearly—where 
the busy man can see them. 


ROY E. LARSEN, Circulation Mer., TIME, 9 E. 40th St., New York City, N. Y. 


Enter my subscription for TIME for one 
year, $5.00; Canadian, $5.50; Foreign, $6.00. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY | 


The Kitchen Cabinet 


It is now rumored in Washington 
that when Albert D. Lasker retires 
from the Chairmanship of the United 
States Shipping Board, as he plans 
to do in the next few weeks, he will 
go into the newspaper business. It 
is said he will buy up a number of 
papers and become, in journalistic 
importance although not in type, an- 
other Munsey, Hearst or Scripps. Be 
that as it may, his departure from 
the Shipping Board is expected to 
inark the passing of the leading mem- 
ber of what is more or less openly 
ealled the President’s Kitchen Cab- 
inet. 

Mr. Lasker’s influence with the 
President is commonly spoken of as 
striking and “ mysterious.” Recently 
two reliable political journalists, 
William Hard and Mark Sullivan, 
took occasion to make emphatic de- 
nial of this common conception. Mark 
Sullivan, indeed, went so far as to as- 
sert absolutely that President Hard- 
ing himself was solely responsible for 
bringing uy the ship subsidy pro- 
posal—that Mr. Lasker merely for- 
mulated its details and pressed it in 
accordance with the President’s de- 
sire. 

Mr. Harding has two kinds of asso- 
ciates: official advisers and play- 
metes. What is more, he seems to 
make a sharp distinction between the 
two, Mr. Lasker, in his capacity of 
Chairman of the Shipping Board, is 
one ef the former. Among the latter 
are Edward B. McLean, Washington 
newspaper proprietor, former Sen- 
ator Frelinghuysen of New Jersey, 
General Dawes and, again, Mr. Las- 
ker. It is the unusual fact that Mr. 
Lasker is close to the President in 
both capacities which has led to be- 
lief in his large influence at the White 
House. - 

Mr. Lasker’s personality is respon- 
sible for the circumstance, Originally 
_@ Chicago advertising man, a re- 
markable business man, he broke into 
national polities as a supporter of 
Hiram Johnson. Immediately fol- 





lowing the 1920 Convention he 
placed his services at the disposal of 
Mr. Harding. They were accepted, 
and led to his appointment to the 
Shipping Board. His social qualities 
did the rest. Able in conversation, 
brilliant at story telling and fond of 
golf—little wonder that he became 
one of the President’s best friends. 
William Hard adequately sums up 
Chairman Lasker in one rather long 
sentence: “A loyal and compelling 
personality and an acute and ve- 
hement business intelligence—these 
have been Mr, Lasker’s virtues, not 
without producing in him a certain 
tincture of corresponding defects.” 


The White House is being deluged 
with invitations from communities 
and individuals that wish the Presi- 
dent to visit them on his tour through 
the country this summer. The num- 
ber of invitations is so embarrassing 
that the refusal of President Harding 
to state definitely that he will make 
the trip is attributed to his desire to 
avoid further invitations. 
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THE CABINET 
“Pin Money Besides” 


Brigadier General Lord, Budget 
Director, who announced six weeks 
ago that the Treasury would probably 
have a deficit of $180,000,000 on 
June 30, changed his estimate. He 
just announced expectation of, not a 
deficit, but a surplus of $60,000,000. 

Hardly were the words out of his 
mouth when Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Mellon raised the “ expectation ” 
from $60,000,000 to $125,000,000. 
The cause of the change from a deficit 
to a surplus is, in part, economy on 
the part of Government departments, 
but even more so, an unexpected in- 
flux of revenue. The income tax 
quarterly payments due March 15 ex- 
ceeded the expected $400,000,000 by 
$63,000,000. In addition, the tariff 
receipts calculated at $500,000,000 
for the year, are now estimated at 
least $40,000,000 in excess of that 
amount. 

Beginning with the fiscal year of 
1921, the budget has included as reg- 
ular expenditure the sinking fund 
and other provisions for retiring 
the public debt. Something over 
$400,000,000 was paid out annually 
in 1921 and 1922 for this purpose. 
This year sinking fund and other debt 
retirements will amount to about 
$405,000,000. 

So in addition to paying its way, 
and retiring $405,000,000 of debt, the 
Government may expect to end the 
fiseal year on June 30 with from 
$60,000,000 to $125,000,000 of pin 


money in its pocket. 


Refunding “ Victories” 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, 
following Budget Director Lord’s an- 
nouncement of an expected treasury 
surplus at the end of the year, made 
public the Government’s plan for re- 
funding the Victory Loan. Victory 
Notes fall due on May 20. Part of 
them were called for redemption last 
December. But $830,000,000 of the 
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Victory Loan yet remains to be paid SHIPPING 
The Treasury will issue on May 15 Dr 
a new series of 434% tax free notes J, Regardless is 3 
Following the decision of the 


maturing in 1927. They will be in 
denominations of from $100 to 
$100,000, and the Government re- 
serves the right to pay them off be- 
fore their maturity. It is planned to 
issue $400,000,000 of the new notes. 
The Government will also issue addi- 
tional notes of this series in exchange 
for Victory Notes now outstanding. 

This new issue of treasury notes 
will complete the refunding of the 
Government’s short-term debts. Two 
years ago the public debt aggregated 
$24,000,000,000, of which about 
$7,500,000,000 fell due before June 30 
of this year. When the new issue of 
notes is completed, this short-term 
debt will have been completely re- 
funded, spreading it over the next 
four years, so that it will fall due on 
the quarterly “ tax ” days and be paid 
off 


In addition the gross debt has been 
reduced. By June 30 it is expected to 
be $22,400,000,000—or $1,600,000,000 
less than it was 26 months earlier. 
Slowly but surely we are shedding the 
burden of the war. 


TAXATION 
Tinkering 

“ As sure as God lives and the sun 
rises in the morning there will be a 
soldier bonus law passed by the next 
Congress. Instead of talking about 
reducing taxes, the real problem is 
how to raise the funds for the bonus!” 
—Senator Smoot of Utah. 

As regards a bonus, Senator 
Smoot’s declaration is an interesting 
prediction—and one that is not ur- 
likely to be fulfilled, because of the 
large increase of “insurgent ” mem- 
bers in the next Congress. As re- 
gards taxes, the Senator’s words are 
more than a prediction—they are an 
announcement. Senator Smoot, ac- 
cording to seniority rules, will be 
next Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee and so-called “watch dog of 
the Treasury.” In that position 
he will have an important voice in 
deciding the tax program for next 
year. 

Secretary of the Treasury Mellon 
suggested several weeks ago that taxes 
be reduced. His reasons were that 
the income tax and the tariff are pro- 
ducing much greater revenue than was 
expected. Now Senator Smoot says: 
“ No! ” 


Consider the Senator’s probable 
reasons: 


He considers the bonus 
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SENATOR SMOOT 


“48 sure as God lives and the sun rises in the 
morning—’’ 


likely to pass. This will call for much 
additional revenue. If any tax 
tinkering is undertaken, the LaFol- 
lette group will use every means to 
amend the bill by adding excess profits 
taxes, and larger income surtaxes. 
This result Senator Smoot and the 
regular Republicans are anxious to 
avoid. To meet the bonus, if it comes, 
regular Republicans will want every 
cent that is now being raised—they 
will want more, in fact, and even talk 


of using the British Debt payments . 


for the purpose. But at all costs they 
want to avoid tinkering with the tax 
laws. 

As for a sales tax to pay the 
bonus, it revives in whispers from 
time to time. Senator Smoot, like 
President Harding, was once for a 
sales tax to meet the bonus. His 
present remarks do not indicate that 
he will advocate it again, but he is 
evidently in search of new sources of 


revenue, 


NEGROES 
The Inscrutable Law 


In Columbia, Mo., where a Negro 
was lynched last week, two men 
were arrested charged with “ taking 
into the County Jail implements for 
use in releasing a prisoner charged 
with a felony.” Later a grand jury 
returned five indictments against 
leaders of the lynching mob. It was 
not reported whether they were in- 
dicted for murder or for jail delivery. 


Supreme Court making the carrying 
and sale of liquor legal on American 
vessels, Chairman Lasker of the 
Shipping Board announced that gov- 
ernment ships would continue dry 
until the President withdrew his 
previous dry edict. Mr. Harding has 
not done so, and is not expected to. 
Mr. Lasker is nevertheless openly in 
favor of having Shipping Board ves- 
sels sell liquor in order to place them 
on equality with their competitors 
which do so. 

From the President’s standpoint, 
however, it would be decidedly un- 
wise. Mark Sullivan, able Washing- 
ton correspondent of The New York 
Tribune, says: “There have been 
few things that hurt the Administra- 
tion so much as the disclosure that 
liquor was being sold on the ships 
owned and operated by the United 
States Shipping Board.” The Presi- 
dent ordered that to cease some time 
ago, and now to rescind that order 
would be to open himself once more 
to criticism. 

In addition, the Administration ex- 
pects the ships to be run actively by 
the Government itself, if the present 
program for selling the ships fails, 
as is predicted. To operate the ships, 
it will be necessary to have funds 
from Congress, and Congress is still 
looked upon as dry. Allowing Ship- 
ping Board vessels to resume liquor 
sales, might seriously imperil the Ad- 
ministration’s plan for Government 
operation. 


Where to Sell 

James A. Farrell, president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, 
speaking in New Orleans, advocated 
sale to foreign lines of U. S. Ship- 
ping Board vessels which could not 
be sold to Americans. 

He said that two-thirds of the Gov- 
ernment fleet could be put into com- 
mission at a maximum cost of $5 a 
ton, deadweight, and at least half of 
it ultimately sold to foreign buyers 
at $10 a ton less than they can now 
build similar vessels. 

Loss in operation, said Mr. Farrell, 
is due not to surplus ships, but to 
lack of codperation between foreign 
and domestic lines. 
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Imperial Washington 
With Scornful Eye and Harpy 


Tongue, Senator Pettigrew 
Views With Alarm* 


Richard Franklin Pettigrew, of 
Sioux Falls, was elected to the 
United States Senate in 1889. He 
remained there until 1902 when 
Mark Hanna “raised a vast sum of 
money to corrupt the voters of 
South Dakota.” 

Now he _has_ published his 
memoirs.* Expressed in simplest 
terms and in Mr. Pettigrew’s own 
phrase, the volume aims to suggest 
that “politicians serve the business 
interests first and the public after- 
wards.” (Mr. Pettigrew is osten- 
sibly Socialist—though he started 
Republican and in 1896 became 
Populist-Democrat.) 

For those who like to take 
their vitriol straight the following 
excerpts are printed: 

Of the Federal Constitution. 
“The Convention of 1787 that framed 
the Constitution of the United 
States was dominated by lawyers, 
money-lenders and land owners. 
The Constitution thus framed did not 
create a government of the people; 
its whole purpose was to promote 
and protect the rights of property 
more than the rights of man.” 

Of Bryan. . . he “has showed 
himself for what he is—an American 
politician, vacillating, uncertain, 
overlooking the fundamental things, 
ignorant of the forces that are shap- 
ing American public life, incapable 
of thinking in terms of reality, but 
making phrases as a substitute for 
thought.” 

Of lawyers-in-government. “The 
lawyers enact the laws, interpret the 
laws and enforce the laws. The Gov- 
ernment is a lawyer-government, 
and we are a lawyer-ridden country.” 

Of Grover Cleveland. “His nat- 
urally perverse disposition was sup- 
plemented by personal habits that, 
made it next to impossible for any 
one to work with him.” 

Of McKinley. “The incident gave 
me an insight into McKinley’s char- 
acter and may possibly have had 
something to do, in addition to other 
things, with my walking out of the 
St. Louis Convention in 1896, after 
McKinley’s nomination.” 

Of Roosevelt. “Theodore Roose- 
velt . . . sent the following 
telegram: ‘Good Lord, I hope we can 
beat Pettigrew for the Senate. That 
particular swine seems to me, on the 
whole, the most obnoxious of the 
entire drove.’” 

Of Wilson. “Wilson went to 
Paris as the representative of the 
New York banks.” 

Comparing Taft 
“Taft is amiable imbecility. 


with Wilson. 
Wilson 


* ImprriaL WASHINGTON—Richard F. Petti- 
grew—Oharles H. Kerr, Chicago. 





is wilful and malicious imbecility, 
and I prefer Taft.” 

Of Mark Hanna. “Mr. Hanna 
was furious at what I had said 
about him and he determined that 
he would have revenge! My term 
in the Senate would expire in 1901, 
and Mark Hanna made up his mind 
to prevent my reélection. Mr. Hanna 
raised a vast sum of money to cor- 
rupt the voters of South Dakota. 
. . » I was very badly beaten in 
the election.” 

Of Senator Edmunds. “I quote 
from page 192 of Charles Francis 


Adams’ autobiography: ‘ . 


He was distinctly dishonest—a sen- 


atorial bribe-taker” . . . I have 
tried to decide who this Senator was 
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EX-SENATOR PETTIGREW 
He is not afraid to call people names 


and I am of the epinion it was Ed- 
munds of Vermont.” 
“ 


Of Chauncey Depew. Paw a 
convinced me that Chauncey Depew 
was a phrase-maker of but little 
intellect, to balance considerable 
avoirdupois.” 

Of Joe Cannon. 
weak Mr. Bryan. 
rupt Joe Cannon.” 

Of Harding. “ Harding never read 
the Declaration of Independence and 
never heard of Thomas Jefferson.” 

Four of Mr. Pettigrew’s contem- 
poraries—President Harrison, Sen- 
ator La Follette, Eugene Debs and 
Arthur Brisbane (Hearst editor)— 
receive favorable mention. 

Of Arthur Brisbane. “Brisbane, 
in my opinion, has more general 
knowledge of the past and present 
and of books than any other man in 
America, and he seems to have the 
material ready for use.” 


“So much for the 
Now for the cor- 





LABOR 
Shortage Spreads 


The general shortage of labor 
throughout the country is spreading. 
An actual shortage of workers, in- 
cluding farm help, now exists in 23 
states, while in 21 others unemploy- 
ment has been completely absorbed. 
In only four states does unemploy- 
ment appear above “normal,” ac- 
cording to figures and reports gath- 
ered from labor leaders, industrial 
commissions, State and Federal em- 
ployment agencies, and private re- 
search bureaus which have been con- 
ducting labor surveys in the 48 states 
of the Unicn. 

Statistics show that in 14 states in 
the central, middle-western, western 
and southern sections, a shortage in 
farm labor confronts the tiller of the 
soil this Spring. 

That a period of industrial peace 
has settled over the entire country 
is indicated by the report of only 
nine strikes of any consequence now 
in progress. Some of these are 
trivial at present, and none of them 
appear to cause more than a ripple 
of local importance. This includes 
the big railroad shop strike of last 
July, which is still in effect in some 
quarters, 

In fact so marked is the boom in 
American industry at present that 
skilled workers from Canada are en- 
tering the United States in great 
numbers, attracted by higher wages 
and better living conditions. This 
has created an embarrassing situation 
for Canadian industry, which is itself 
enjoying prosperity and is unable to 
replace the lost labor except by 
bidding up wages to the prohibitive 
level. 


Gompers vs. Reds 


Samuel Gompers, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, ap- 
preciates fully the value of publicity. 
Every week he denounces some public 
figure or organization, or “ points 
with pride” to some achievement of 
Labor, thus keeping himself and his 
cause perpetually in the public eye. 
His latest fulminations are directed 
against the radicals in the Federation 
and their attempt to make May Day 
the official Red Letter and Red Action 
holiday of the working class. 

In a speech before the United Cloth 
Hat and Cap Workers of America he 
rang a general alarm against men of 
“William Z. Foster’s type” and 
their efforts to “bore from within ” 
the Federation by means of “in- 
ternal cliques” such as the Trade 
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Union Educational League. “If these | 


men had all the gold of the capitalist 
class in their pockets they could not 
better serve the capitalists to the 
detriment of the working man than 
by doing just what they are doing,” 
said Mr. Gompers. 

As for May Day, Mr. Gompers be- 
lieves that it is just like any other 
day for American Labor. It has 
none of the sinister, revolutionary 
meaning that it has in Europe. In 
America, Labor Day is September 
1, which is not a Red day but a day 
for rejoicing. 

Thus Mr. Gompers refutes the be- 
lief, held by many Americans, that 
organized Labor has points in com- 
mon with Reds. “ American Labor is 
evolutionary and constructive. It 
declines to adopt any of the shib- 
boleths or symbols of revolutionary 
movements! ” 


A White Flag 


When Attorney General Daugh- 
erty secured a temporary Federal 
injunction against the striking shop- 
men in the great railway strike last 
Summer, all the Railroad Brother- 
hoods vowed revenge. They got up 
& movement to impeach Mr. Daugh- 
erty for malfeasance in office, but 
it collapsed without proving a single 
charge against him. Still they kept 
up a guerrilla shop strike on many 
roads and fought the issue with the 
best legal talent at their command, 
hoping to prevent the Attorney 
General from making the injunction 
permanent. Now—just as their case 
was about to be heard—the lawyers 
for the shopmen have run up the 
white flag and withdrawn from the 
case, thus allowing it to go by default. 


RADICALS 


Ruthenberg Convicted 


Charles E. Ruthenberg, second de- 
fendant to be tried under the Michi- 
gan State Criminal Syndicalism law, 
was found guilty. The jury was out 
five hours and took three ballots. 

Ruthenberg faces a prison sentence 
of ten years or a fine of $5,000, or 
both. 

This is the third conviction for the 
ex-Secretary of the Communist Party 
in recent years and his ninth arrest 
since he entered the revolutionary 
movement a dozen years ago. During 
the war he was found guilty of ob- 
structing the draft and sent to an 





* William Z. Foster was the first defendant 
tried. The jury disagreed and he must be tried 


again. 


Ohio workhouse.. After the war, he 
was convicted of writing the notori- 
ous “left wing” manifesto which 
split the regular Socialist Party and 
led to the birth of insurrectionary 
Communism in America. He was 
sentenced to ten years in Sing Sing 
prison and served 18 months before 
the Appellate Court reversed the de- 
cision and released him pending a 
new trial. 

Ruthenberg’s conviction in the 
Michigan trial was based upon his 
advocacy of force in realizing the 
Communist revolution. The main ex- 
hibit which condemned him was an 
article written by him in which he 
said that the workers must adopt “ ex- 
tra-parliamentary means,” including 
the “use of armed force to overthrow 
the Government of the United 
States.” 

The next Communist to be tried 
will be Robert Minor, cartoonist, 
writer and former editor of the Lib- 
erator, leading Bolshevik monthly in 
America. 


“With Head Erect” 


William Z. Foster, Charles E. 
Ruthenberg and Robert Minor, the 
three chief defendants in the Michi- 
gan criminal syndicalism trials, spoke 
at Webster Hall, New York, before a 
cheering audience of 600 ardent rad- 
icals. 

Foster received an ovation of sev- 
eral minutes when he stepped upon 
the stage. He reviewed the trial and 
likened himself and his colleagues to 
Christ, whom he called “ the original 
Communist.” 

“The capitalists of His day,” shout- 
ed Foster, “ crucified Christ because 
he tried to teach the world. He ran 
the capitalists out of the temple and 
they hated him for it. To-day the 
capitalists don’t crucify us for 
preaching overthrow of their rule. 
They simply try to send us to jail for 
ten or fifteen years! The trials at 
St. Joseph were unique, because we 
were not charged with favoring any 
of the doctrines opposed by the syn- 
dicalism law of Michigan. We were 
tried merely for being present at 
meetings of a party that believes in 
revolution.” 

Foster attacked Premier Mussolini 
of Italy as the favored statesman of 
the capitalist classes. “ Mussolini’s 
followers wear black shirts,” said 
Foster. “In America the men who 
favor the ideas of Mussolini wear 
black robes and sit on the bench as 
Justices of the Supreme Court! ” 

“ Twice before I was sent to prison 
for conducting this fight for the work- 











ing classes,” said Ruthenberg in his 


speech. “Each time I came out I 
took up the task where I had left off. 
: If we lose this fight we shall 
go to prison with our heads erect— 
bleeding but not bandaged.” ; 

Police reserves were unable to dis- 
perse the crowd until the Communist 
leaders left the hall, when they were 
followed for blocks by the cheering 
radical sympathizers. 


“Welcome Home” 

After an absence of eight years 
of adventure, agitation and jail in 
foreign parts, Jim Larkin, Irish Rev- 
olutionist recently deported from the 
United States, arrived in his native 
Dublin. He was greeted with cheers 
by many thousands of Irish workers 
and marched through the streets to 
make a speech at Liberty Hall, with 
two bands playing and red and green 
flags waving. 


Cheers for Kuzbas 


According to recent press reports 
the Kuzbas experiment is still very 
much alive. “Kuzbas” is a Utopian 
colony located at Kamerovo, Siberia, 
where American radical workers mi- 
grated to carry out their syndicalist 
and communist theories “in perfect 
freedom.” It was originally under 
the leadership of “Big Bill” Hay- 
wood, the I. W. W. chief who jumped 
his bail while under a 20-year jail 
sentence, but he was ejected by the 
colonists for incompetence. Follow- 
ing this, disillusioned members of the 
colony returned to America bringing 
back gloomy tales of the failure of 
Kuzbas and charging certain radical 
promoters of the venture in America 
with obtaining their money under 
false representations. Nine of these 
promoters are now under indictment 
for the alleged fraud. 

But in spite of the unfavorable re- 
ports that have gained wide publicity 
in the United States, people are still 
leaving this country to join the Kuz- 
bas colony. In a farewell celebra- 
tion in Manhattan for 24 men and 
women who have just sailed for Si- 
beria, moving pictures of Kuzbas 
were shown in which the colony was 
represented in a most favorable light. 
The audience, composed of East 
Side workers and uptown “ liberals ” 
cheered the pictures of model houses, 
vegetable gardens and smiling colo- 
nists, even “ Big Bill ” Haywood him- 
self. Speakers denounced the news- 
paper exposure of Kuzbas as a “ tis- 
sue of bourgeois lies.” 
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WOMEN 


The House of Ladies 


Mrs, Oliver H. P. Belmont, Presi- 
dent National Woman’s Party, an- 
nounced that next Winter two Con- 
gresses will sit on Capitol Hill. One 
elected by the voters of the country 
will occupy the Capitol and carry on 
the business of the United States 
much as it has been conducted since 
1789. The other, chosen by state 
branches of the National Woman’s 
Party will sit in a nearby building, 
and, dealing with the same subjects 
as the regular Congress, dispose of 
national business in such an improved 
manner as it believes the women of 
the country approve. 

The National Woman’s Party is an 
organization which, unlike the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters, be- 
lieves in separate political action by 
women outside of “men’s” political 
parties. It is also opposed to special 
legislation to protect women in in- 
dustry because it holds that fixing 
minimum wages and maximum hours 
for women workers places them at a 
disadvantage in competing with men 
workers. In other words, it advo- 
cates blanket equality for women. 

Mrs. Belmont, who endowed her 
organization and purchased for it 
three large buildings near the Cap- 
itol, believes that the new parliament 
of women will function as a consider- 
able moral influence on the Federal 
Congress, by giving example as well 
as precept. 

Plans for the women’s parliament 
will be discussed gnd perfected at a 
conference of the National Women’s 
Party at Seneca Falls, N. Y., on July 
20. “ This conference will be held on 
the 57th anniversary of the first equal 
rights meeting and the headquarters 
will be in the hall where the first 
“qual rights conference met.” 


Surrendering the Gavel 


Twenty years ago Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt organized the Interna- 
tional Woman Suffrage Alliance. On 
May 12 that organization opens its 
biennial convention in Rome, and 
Mrs. Catt has announced that she will 
finally retire from the Presidency 
which she has held since 1904. As a 
lecturer and woman suffrage leader 
she is known throughout the country 
and also as a most prominent advo- 
cate of the Nineteenth Amendment. 
During recent months she has been 
touring South America, arousing the 
proponents of suffrage in those coun- 
tries. Her last official act as Presi- 
dent of the International Alliance 
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Mrs. O. H. P. BELMONT 
“Two Oongresses will sit on Oapitol Hill ”’ 


will be to make a report on the 
woman movement in these Latin coun- 
tries. 


Mrs. Catt’s work in South America 
may have some bearing on the selec- 
tion of her successor. Inasmuch as 
an Anglo-Saxon has been President 
of the organization since its incep- 
tion, it is thought advisable to elect 
a “Latin” woman as the next Presi- 
dent. International politics, how- 
ever, will play its part. If a French 
or Italian woman were elected there 
is fear that the German women might 
be alienated. Mrs. Maud Wood Park, 
President of the National League of 
Women Voters and delegate to the 
Convention from the United States, 
predicted that the next President of 
the Alliance would be a South Ameri- 
can woman. 


Part of the program of the conven- 
tion will be consideration of indepen- 
dent citizenship for married women. 
Hitherto, in most countries, women 
have assumed the nationality of their 
husbands upon marriage. Under the 
Cable Law, passed last year, marriage 
does not affect citizenship status in 
the United States. So if a foreign 
woman marries an American citizen, 
although in many cases her native 
country disowns her, she does not 
automatically acquire American citi- 
zenship. The Alliance wants to do 
away with these “women without 
countries” by having measures simi- 
lar to the Cable Law passed by other 
nations. Bills to this effect are pend- 
ing in Great Britain and France. 





A Dozen Firsts 


A year ago the National League of 
Women Voters held its annual con- 
vention in Baltimore. By its invita- 
tion a conference of Pan-Ameri¢an 
women also assembled there at that 
time. An inquiring South American 
delegate, Senorita Mandujano, of 
Chile, asked for a list of the twelve 
greatest women in the United States 
of whom she wished to write for the 
South American public. The League 
consented to supply the list. 

But when the attempt was made 
such a flood of female greatness ap- 
peared, that the League was 
swamped and impotent to choose 
without offense and injustice. Finally 
a committee was appointed, and now, 
a year later, the committee reports a 
list of twelve “ greatests.” The women 
were chosen one for each profession 
or occupation. The list as now drawn 
up reads: 


Jane Addams ......... philanthropy 
Cecelia Beaux ............ painting 
Anna Jump Cannon...... astronomy 
Carrie Chapman Catt....... polities 


Anna Botsford Comstock 
od caOGRtOWeeerenes natural history 


Minnie Maddern Fiske........ stage 
Louise Homer ............++. music 
Julia Lathrop......... child welfare 
Florence Rena Sabin....... anatomy 
M. Carey Thomas......... education 


Martha Van Rensselaer 
Sedusbdecuioorwad home economics 
Edith Wharton .......... literature 


SUGAR 


Housewives Rock Boat 


Prices for raw sugar, after their 
recent sharp upturn, declined in a 
manner natural in such speculative 
movements. The refineries have fol- 
lowed the prices for raw sugar down- 
wards by cutting the price of refined 
sugar in proportion. 

The agitation by housewives and 
others for a boycott of sugar is 
claimed by its organizers to have been 
responsible for the decline. Yet, 
from the size and character of the 
“parade” attempted in Manhattan 
by Mayor Hylan’s committee of 
women, this seems doubtful indeed. 
Mrs. Louis R. Welzmiller, Deputy 
Commissioner of Markets, had an- 
nounced that 25,000 would gather at 
the Municipal Building to march. 
Actually only about 75 showed up for 
the parade, and conspicuous among 
these were East Side Peddlers’ Asso- 
ciation pusheart operators, who at- 
tended in order to impress the public 
that sweet fruits afforded a satisfac- 
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tory substitute for the products of 
the “ Sugar Trust.” 

The embattled housewives have in- 
terviewed and drawn statements from 
various authorities. Secretary Hoover 
expressed open sympathy for the pro- 
posed boycott, whereupon a firm of 
New York sugar brokers accused him 
of an “obvious conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade.” Earl D. Babst, 
President of the American Sugar Re- 
fiining Company, proved more diplo- 
matic, After stating that he was 
“ opposed to a boycott, to speculation 
and to hoarding,” he advised the 
housewives “not to rock the boat.” 
He pointed out that if sugar prices 
were artificially depressed in America 
now, tropical sugar might find a 
higher market abroad, with the result 
that later in the year “ all the house- 
wives will go rushing to the grocery 
store for sugar. If it is not there 
it will be their own fault. By a boy- 
cott they halt the normal flow to this 
country !” 


PROHIBITION 


Discretion 


The decision of the Supreme Court 
that the nationality of a ship “ par- 
takes more of the characteristics of 
personal than of territorial sov- 
ereignty ” altered the problem of en- 
forcing the Volstead Act. As the 
decision pointed out, foreign ships, 
like foreign persons, when in United 
States territory (which extends to 
the three mile limit) are subject to 
the National Prohibition Law. Like- 
wise United States vessels, like United 
States citizens, are not bound by our 
law when outside of United States 
territory. 

So whereas until now the Prohibi- 
tion enforcement officers have sup- 
posedly had the task of keeping 
United States vessels dry on the high 
seas, they have now, instead, to keep 
all vessels, American and foreign, 
dry within the three mile limit. The 
Treasury Department is drawing up 
regulations for enforcement accord- 
ing to the new interpretation of the 
law. Secretary Mellon has asked the 
State Department to inform foreign 
governments of the changed regula- 
tions to which all vessels arriving in 
the United States after June 10 will 
be subject. The date was set so far 
abead im order that all foreign ves- 
sels might have time to comply. 

The new regulations give rise to 
some delicate imternational questions. 
Government ollicials, anxious to avoid 
complications, may be expected to 
dratt the new regulations “ with dis- 
cretion.” Theoretically a ship carry- 


ing liquor, bound for example, from 
the Bermudas to Canada, would, if its 
course should chance to come within 
the three mile limit of the United 
States, be subject to seizure for illegal 
importation and transportation of 
liquor. It is understood, however, 
that no seizures of foreign vessels 
will be made; that at most the liquor 
will be confiscated and certain other 
penalties imposed. Besides, foreign 
ships will be allowed to bring into 
American ports “ medicinal liquor.” 

The forees and the funds for pro- 
hibition enforcement are not sufficient 
for the search of every foreign vessel. 
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So only such vessels will be searched 
as prohibition officers have reason to 
believe are violating the law. 


Viewed from Abroad 


Foreign nations have taken no lit- 
tle interest in the decision of the Su- 
preme Court which forbids their ves- 
sels to carry liquor as part of their 
ship stores, or even under seal, when 
in United States waters. There was 
a storm of protest in the English and 
French press. 

The English Government, with its 
usual deliberation, has done nothing, 
and probably will do nothing until its 
legal experts have examined the Su- 
preme Court ruling. The French 
Government, more impetuous, had 
Ambassador Jusserand visit the State 
Department and talk with Secretary 
Hughes. It, too, will probably make 
no formal protest until it is evident 





what the United States actually pur- 
poses doing. French, Italian and 
Spanish Jaw requires that seamen on 
ships of those nationalities have a 
daily liquor ration. So there will be 
a direct clash between the laws of at 
least three countries and that of the 
United States. Ambassador Jusser- 
and pointed this out to Mr. Hughes. 
The French are talking of retalia- 
tory measures, and it is claimed that 
by enforcing certain existing laws vir- 
tually every American vessel could 
be kept out of French ports. Confer- 
ences of ship owners are taking place 
in England to decide on a concerted 
plan of action against the new pro- 
hibition ruling. It is suggested that 


. foreign ships may call at Halifax in- 


stead of New York, or drop their 
liquors there and proceed to New 
York. It is also suggested that for- 
eign vessels may station rum ships 
just outside the three-mile limit, leav- 
ing their liquors “on deposit ” while 
they touch port. All these plans are 
more or less discounted as imprac- 
ticable. 

The English are inclined to admit 
the legal right of the United States 
to act in accordance with the decision 
of the Supreme Court, at the same 
time protesting such action as unfair 
and discourteous. The French are 
more inclined to regard our action as 
an infraction of international law. 


Modification 


On account of the unforeseen cir- 
cumstances precipitated by the 
Supreme Court’s prohibition decision, 
several modifications of the Volstead 
Act have been proposed. Of these the 
two principal ones are: 

1) Amendment of the law to 
allow foreign ships to bring in their 
ship-stores of liquor under bond. 
Since this must wait till the next 
Congress convenes, serious foreign 
complications may arise in the mean- 
time. 

2) Amendment of the law to 
prohibit American vessels from car- 
rying liquor on the high seas as well 
as within the three mile limit. 

It is generally admitted that the dry 
element will have the upper hand in 
the next Congress, although it will 
not be so strong as in the Congress 
which closed two months ago. It is 
predicted with some show of likeli- 
hood that proposal Number Two will 
pass. The wet members will prob- 
ably make a hard fight for Number 
One and against Number Two. Com- 
ment from Washington indicates that 
the wets’ chances of success are not 


very great. 
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POLITICAL NOTES 
Face Value 


“ Grover, Grover! Four more years 
of clover!” Calling a history to re- 
peat itself, supporters of Samuel Ral- 
ston, new Senator from Indiana, are 
boosting him for the Democratic 
nomination in 1924 as “A second 
Cleveland.” He looks like Cleve- 
land, they say, he acts like Cleveland, 
and like Cleveland, he comes from a 
pivotal state. (The picture captions 
on this page and page 6 are p 
transposed. Did you detect the error?) 


Democrats 


The Democratic candidate in 1924? 
Who will he be? Speculation is 
growing rifer and rifer. In addition 
to Ford and Ralston, the current list 
of potentialities: 

William G. McAdoo, once of New 
York, now of California. Predicted: 
“He will have a strong delegation 
when the Convention assembles, but 
there will be too many delegates op- 
posed to him ever to make it possible 
for a combination to nominate him.” 

Oscar W. Underwood, Senator 
from Alabama. Predicted: “He 
will have strong support among the 
heads of the Democratic party, but 
being a Southerner, the Northern 
Democrats are an insuperable ob- 
stacle.” 

John H. Clarke, former Associate 
Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court. 
He is touring the country advocating 
the United States entry into the 
League of Nations. 

John W. Davis, former Ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain. His opponents 
say he is no possibility because he has 
given his legal service to large finan- 
cial (sugar) interests. 

Joseph T. Robinson, Senator from 
Arkansas. He is Democratic floor 
leader in the Senate and strongly 
supported in his own state. 


Fred. W. Upham is treasurer of 
the Republican National Committee. 
He is also a good Chicagoan. Jacob 
L. Babler, member of the committee 
from Missouri, reports that Mr. 
Upham has pledged 28 of the 52 com- 
mitteemen to vote for holding the 
next National Convention in Chicago. 


Senator Borah, generous soul, sent 
five dollars to a Negro charity in 
Mississippi. Immediately he _be- 
gan to receive photographs of them- 
selves from members of the organi- 
Now he has pictures of 
nearly all its members, some of them 
in company with prize pigs, others 





with bulls, still others dressed for a 
eakewalk. Said Senator Borah: “ It 
was the most fruitful five dollars I 
ever invested! ” 


A Trip to Europe 
Senator Smith W. Brookhart of 


Iowa, dirt farmer, sailed for Europe 
on the President Monroe. He went to 
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get first hand knowledge of codpera- 
tive farming organizations in Eng- 
land and on the continent. When he 
returns he hopes to put his new 
knowledge to practical political use. 

Before sailing he delivered him- 
self of a number of opinions: 

Concerning prohibition: “I think 
the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court was a good one... . 
When we go to Europe we obey the 
laws of whatever country we are in, 
and when their boats come here we 
ean expect them to obey our laws.” 

Concerning immigration: “ Per- 
sonally, I am opposed to anything 
and all things that Judge Gary stands 
for. When Judge Gary gets patriotic 
and talks the way he has been, there’s 
a nigger in the woodpile, I believe. 
I think the immigration laws are 
good.” 

Concerning U. S. shipping: “I am 
proud to travel on an American ship. 
I think it would be a shame if the 
Government sold these boats at this 
time for a small price. . . . The loss 
in operation can be made up in many 
ways, and we will always have the 
boats.” 


THE STATES 


CONNECTICUT: The State House 
of Representatives rejected, 117 to 
49, a resolution to approve of Presi- 
dent Harding’s World Court pro- 
posal. 


IOWA: A bond issue of $22,000,000 
for a state soldier bonus is still being 
offered for sale. Daily the State 
Treasurer holds a bond auction—and 
has done so for over two weeks, but 
no buyers attend. 


MISSOURI: A movement is on 
foot to buy the Mark Twain home- 
stead, near Florida, Mo., where Mark 
Twain was born. The owner of the 
homestead is willing to give the house 
to the state and sell the land at a 
fair valuation. 


NEBRASKA: The mayor of Oma- 
ha, James C. Dahlman, was made 
“grand lictor” or national head of 
the “ Fascisti of America”—an or- 
ganization not connected with Fas- 
cism in Italy. It was organized by a 
former Ku Klux Klan official and 
has as its objects “ pure American- 
ism,” “ prevention of causes of mob 
violence,” “protection of pure wom- 
anhood,” “the rights of a free and 
enlightened people to choose their 
own religion.” 

NEW JERSEY: Governor Silzer 
addressed the New Jersey State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. During 
the course of his speech he asked that 
those women rise who had not vio- 
lated the Volstead Act and none of 
whose immediate families had vio- 
lated the law. Forty per cent rose. 


NEW YORK: With just exactly 
enough votes to constitute a majority 
under the State Constitution, the As- 
sembly passed a bill to repeal the 
state prohibition enforcement act. 
Later in the day the Senate also 
passed the bill, which went to Gov- 
ernor Smith for his signature. The 
Governor did not pledge himself to 
the repeal of the law in his election 
campaign, but it is understood that 
he will sign the repealing measure 
because he ran on a light wine and 
beer plank. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Women ap- 
pear to have won the right to go to 
jail for non-payment of taxes. After 
a long fight, a bill finaliy passed the 
legislature and went to the Governor 
for his signature. The Governor is 
the husband of Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, 
who is active on behalf of women in 
polities. The former law, passed in 
1834, provided that women, infants 
and persons of unsound mind could 
not be imprisoned for non-payment 
of taxes. 
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The Ruhr 
A Ray of Sunshine in Europe 


Herr Cuno, German Chancellor, 
made his expected reparations offer 
of —30,000,000,000 gold marks 
($7,140,000,000). This amount js 
only the vanguard of the real Ger- 
man offer which will be 50,000,000,000 
gold marks ($11,900,000,000), repre- 
senting the maximum amount Ger- 
many can pay. 

The Germans, as well as the rest 
of the world, knew that a small offer 
would be unacceptable to the French 
and Belgians before they made it. 
Their sole aim was to create a pied a 
terre for future discussion and set- 
tlement of the vexatious reparations 
problem. It cannot now be denied 
that a ray of sunshine has broken 
through the dark clouds overhanging 
Europe. 

It must not be supposed, however, 
that the machinery, having been 
oiled, will move with marked rapid- 
ity. The outlook is favorable, but 
some time is sure to elapse before 
events shape themselves to the politi- 
cal mould. 

News from Germany tends to cor- 
roborate the prognostication that 
Cuno will resign in the near future. 
This event is fairly generally recog- 
nized as an indispensable factor in 
the solution of the whole Ruhr and 
reparations question. 

It must be borne in mind that the 
thirty billion offer is the direct out- 
come of the Stinnes proposals in 
Italy. For the reason that the in- 
dustrialists are anxious to bring about 
peace in the Ruhr, a Stinnes nominee 
will, in all probability, form a cabinet 
after the predicted fall of Herr Cuno 
has taken place. The Stinnes man is 
Herr Stresemann, political head of 
the People’s Party, which is in reality 
controlled by the industrialists. It 
seems reasonable to suppose that 
Stresemann would receive support of 
the Socialist Party, who are known to 
favor an early settlement with 
France—particularly as no _ other 
party seems anxious to take the re- 
sponsibility of forming a new gov- 
ernment. 

France, seconded by an appar- 
ently concurring Belgium, refused 
point blank to entertain the German 
offer. It was clearly an impossible 
figure for her to accept, considering 
that her share would only amount to 
about $3,700,000,000. Belgium, com- 
mitted with France in the Ruhr strug- 
gle, had no alternative but to follow 
in her neighbor’s footsteps aud de- 


cline Germany’s offer, although it is 
known that she is very strongly in 
favor of a definite settlement. 

The French and Belgians in their 
reply to the German offer stated that 
“The German note from one end to 
the other is only a thinly veiled ex- 
pression of systematic revolt against 
the Treaty of Versailles.” They ask 
now for the cessation of passive re- 
sistance in the Ruhr before any nego- 
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tiations can take place. They refused 
the thirty billion gold mark offer, 
stating that it was inadequate and 
lacking tangible guarantees. 

From a semi-official source it is 
learnt that Poincaré, in conjunction 
with M. Theunis of Belgium, will have 
a Franco-Belgian counter repara- 
tions plan ready by May 15. He will 
then place it before the Chamber of 
Deputies and demand a vote of con- 
fidence on it. 

The Franco-Belgian attitude pre- 
supposes the fifty billion gold mark 
offer from Germany. Great Britain 
will, it is known, surrender the major 
part of her claim against Germany. 
Thus France would net something 
between seven and eight billion dol- 
lars. With adequate guarantees for 
payment of this amount, it seems that 
France will be obliged to accept it, 
despite her present determined stand 
against reduction in any form. 





The Near East 
Ismet Pasha Stiffens His Back 


Ismet Pasha, General, statesman, 
politician and head of the Turkish 
delegation at Lausaune, gave evidence 
of Turkish intractibility by informing 
Joseph C. Grew, the United States 
Observer, that Turkey would cancel 
the Chester concession if America in- 
sisted upon special rights for her citi- 
zens in Turkey. Grew replied tersely 
to the effect that nothing would deter 
him from protecting United States 
citizens and their commercial in- 
terests. 

In the matter of capitulations and 
the Chester concession, the United 
States has unravelled some of 
the tangles by insisting upon guar- 
antees in place of the capitulations— 
as have the Allies—and by inform- 
ing General Pelle that she would un- 
der no circumstances back the Chester 
project where it interfered with 
prior rights of other nationals granted 
by former Turkish governments. 


The most significant feature of 
last week’s deliberation was the diplo- 
matic duel over Syria. Ismet Pasha, 
a small shrewd-looking man, with a 
smile and courtly manners, and a 
reputation for diplomatic skill, lives 
right up to all his name means. His 
frank statement that the Turkish 
troops now on the Syrian border 
were sent there to “drive a hard 
bargain with the French” can only 
mean one of two things—bluff or 
business. The situation is extremely 
delicate and might lead to war be- 
tween France and Turkey on the 
smallest inadvertent provocation by 
local troops. Neither Turkey nor 
France can afford to risk such an 
event, which would assuredly wreck 
the Lausanne conference. Neverthe- 
less, the Turks met the French ulti- 
matum to withdraw troops from the 
Syrian frontier by increasing their 
army from 20,000 to 30,000 men, and 
the French have sent two divisions 
into Syria. 

As for the Chester concession, it 
looks as if it will shortly assume nor- 
mal proportions, if, indeed, it sur- 
vives at all. Both France and Britain 
protested against the infringement of 
their rights. Canada came forward 
with a claim of a 45% interest in the 
project, and, last but not least, Gen- 
eral Goethals, builder of the Panama 
Canal and possibly the most sig- 
nificant figure behind the Chester 
concession, is reported to have re- 
signed. No reason was given. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE 


Parliament's Week 

By a vote of 253 to 94 the House 
of Commons passed a bill providing 
for a £10,000,000 ($46,500,000) naval 
base at Singapore—extreme south 
of the Malay Peninsula. It was 
stated that Britain had no port in the 
Far East where a capital ship could 
be docked. It was felt, nevertheless, 
that while the projected naval base 
was not actually a breach of the 
Washington Conference Naval Treaty 
it certainly infringed the spirit of 
the agreement. Colonel Amery, First 
Lord of the Admiralty, in his speech 
said that the base was designed to 
maintain the British navy in eastern 
waters. He then remarked: “No 
self-respecting Power can afford in- 
definitely to be dependent upon an- 
other power for its security and even 
for its existence.” The bill was de- 
scribed by Financial Secretary of the 
Admiralty as a defensive and not an 
offensive measure, designed to in- 
sure the safety of British commerce. 

Stanley Baldwin, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in a statement to the 
House, said that there were 28,800 
people in Great Britain with incomes 
of over $2,320,000. The total num- 
ber of people paying super tax is 
put at 80,000. 

In answer to a question, Mr. Bald- 
win said that in 1921 and 1922 the 
Attorney General received about 
$112,000 in fees in addition to a 
salary of $33,000, and the Solicitor 
General received $45,000 in fees and 
a salary of $28,000. Mr. Baldwin 
said that it was an exceptional year 
and that the fees had averaged dur- 
ing the past ten years $64,000 for 
the Attorney General and $40,000 for 
the Solicitor General. 


The King’s Colors 

A subaltern of the Guards struck 
a policeman with the flat of his sword 
because he failed to salute the King’s 
eolors, which were carried past him 
vy the Guards’ Regiment. 

The explanation given by the 
bobby is that he was too busy direct- 
ing traffic to salute the flag. 

The Daily Herald, Laborite organ, 
calls the subaltern’s action “an ex- 
hibition of militarism.” 

A military enquiry is being held to 
enquire into the circumstances of the 
case. 


In Rome ~* 


King George and Queen Mary 
arrived in Rome and were greeted at 


the station by King Victor Emanuel 
and his Queen amid the acclamations 
and vivas of the Romans. 

Despite the protests from various 
ultra-Protestant quarters, it was 
authoritatively stated that the King 
would visit the Pope during his stay 
in Rome. 

This will be the first time that a 
reigning British monarch has ever 
peid a visit to the Pope since the 
Reformation—1534, complete separa- 
tion from Rome by Act of 
Supremacy, which made it treason to 
deny that Henry VIII was the 
supreme head of the English Church. 


“ Don’t Do It!” 

Mr. Ramsey Macdonald, British 
Labor Leader, in a recent number of 
the Socialist Review animadverts 
upon riotous behavior in the House 
of Commons: “I detest these scenes. 
One heated furnace of a man can 
lead the legitimate calls of ‘ adjourn’ 
into the badly sung strains of Rule 
Britannia or The Red Flag or Tip- 
perary or fisticuffs and not only make 
a fool of himself but degrade every- 
one associated with him. Fascism 
was stimulated into life by communist 
tactics,” 


Herewith two verses of the Red 

Flag: 

“ The people’s flag is deepest red; 

It shrouded oft our martyred dead; 

And ere their limbs grew stiff and 
cold, 

Their heart’s blood dyed its every 
fold. 

Chorus: 

“Then raise the scarlet standard high! 

Within its shade we'll live and die! 

Though cowards flinch and traitors 
sneer 

We'll keep the Red Flag flying here! 


“Tt waved above our infant might, 
When all ahead seemed dark as night; 
It witnessed many a deed and vow, 

We must not change its color now.” 


Chorus as above. 


. 


Ireland 


Owing to the cessation of hostili- 
ties on the part of the Irregular 
troops, the news from Ireland is not, 
as has been usual, impregnated with 
sanguinary reports. Thus far the 
Republicans have kept faithfully 
their promise, contained in their re- 
cent note to the Free State Govern- 
ment. 

Although the Government made no 


reference to the de Valera peace pro- 
posals and has declined to recognize 
them, the tenor of public opinion is 
that peace is in sight. Sceptics, 
however, are asking themselves: 
“How long will peace be main- 
tained?” 

Governor-General Healy, replying 
to an address of greeting from the 
Royal College of Surgeons in Dublin, 
said their address came at a time 
“when it seems possible tranquility 
may be reéstablished in their own 
borders.” 


Canada 

The British and Canadian Govern- 
ments reached an agreement on im- 
migration questions. They will joint- 
ly and equitably guarantee: 

1) A loan of the total cost of trans- 
portation from Britain to Canada to 
female domestic servants. This will 
include ocean passage and railway 
fares to any part of Canada, 

2) A free grant to 5,000 children 
between the ages of 8 and 14 sent to 
Canada during the present financial 
year. 

3) A loan up to 75% of the total 
transportation costs to persons nomi- 
nated by British subjects in Canada 
and guaranteed to be taking up agri- 
cultural employment. 


Eyebrows Up! 

Ottawa social circles are in quite a 
flutter over a recent invitation ex- 
tended to Labor leaders to attend a 
luncheon at Government House. This 
is the first time that Laborites, out- 
side of members of the Ontario Leg- 
islature, have ever been invited to 
that imposing edifice. 


Australia 

Sir George Fuller, Premier of New 
South Wales, is shortly coming to 
America to study trade conditions in 
the United States and to inspect 
grain elevators and silos in Canada. 


He hopes in this way to introduce 
new methods of handling grain into 
Australia. 


India 

The Ulema (wise men) of India are 
reported to have proclaimed their al- 
legiance to the Caliph (Abdul 
Medjid) selected to replace the ex- 
Sultan, Mohammed VI, by the Turk- 
ish National Assembly at Angora. 
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GERMANY 
A New Deutschland 


The most luxurious and largest 
German liner to be built since the 
war was launched at Hamburg. Herr 
Ebert, President of the German Re- 
public, officiated at the ceremony, and 
thanked the Hamburg - American 
Steamship Company for its enter- 
prise in reconstructing the German 
merchant marine fleet. 

The new ship was named the 
Deutschlend; it is 597 ft. long; 73 
ft. broad; 22,000 tons displacement. 


The Industrialists 

The New York Globe published a 
series of articles describing Germany 
under the rule of a new mailed fist— 
that of the iron and coal kings. 

Herr Hugo Stinnes is singled out 
as the greatest of all the German in- 
dustrialists. He is omnipotent in 
German economic and political life. 
A general idea of his power is given: 
“From his own properties Stinnes 
can light and build my house and 
supply me with all the utensils I use 
in it. He can provide me with read- 
ing matter, whether daily news or 
weekly jokes or improving literature. 
He can feed me meat, bread and jam. 
He can give me medicine when I am 
sick, and, when he has cured me, can 
take me on a pleasure cruise, put me 
up at his own hotels and actually 
print the money with which I pay 
him.” 

Other magnates who “hold Ger- 
many in despotic sway” are: 

Felix Deutsch, successor to Walter 
Rathenau (former German Foreign 
Minister, assassinated June 24, 1922) 
as head of the Deutscheallgemeine- 
elektrizischegesellschaft, the greatest 
European electrotechnical concern, 
controlling coal and iron, and of the 
largest railway equipment trust in 
Europe. 

Otto Wolff, a nouveau riche, who 
controls the Phoenix and Rheinstahl 
mines. 

August Thyssen, an industrialist 
of the old school, proud and inde- 
pendent, with mines, mills and fac- 
tories. 

Peter Klockner, formerly a Lor- 
raine magnate. He is still immensely 
rich and has large interests in many 
iron foundries and machine factories. 

The Stumm brothers, also ex-mine 
owners in Lorraine. They still own 
metal factories in Germany. 

The Rochling brothers, who were 
the heaviest losers in Lorraine, Lux- 
embourg and the Saar, have still gi- 
gantic iron interests in Germany. 


| of “good-humored inactivity.” 
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Halbach. He owns the famous Krupp 
works conjointly with his wife, 
Bertha Krupp. The Krupp factory 
is now busy manufacturing innu- 
merable varieties of metal articles. 

Camillo Castiglioni, an Austrian, 
who has acquired Italian nationality, 
who is the Croesus of Austria, has 
large interests in Italy and is in, 
hand and glove, with Hugo Stinnes 
in Germany. 


“Greasy Scoundrels” 


Blood was shed in the Prussian 
Diet when a free fight took place be- 
tween the Socialists and the Com- 
munists. 

The ultimatum was delivered by 
the Communists, after a vote of lack 
of confidence by the reactionary Ger- 
man Nationals in the Minister of the 
Interior had been defeated by 248 to 
79 votes. Herr Katz, Communist, 
then tried to get an explanatory note 
written into the records, but the So- 
cialist President, Herr Leinert, would 
not permit this. Katz thereupon 
called the Socialists “greasy scound- 
rels,” an appellation which incensed 
the Socialists, who called out: “ Drag 
the dirty dog down from the plat- 
form.” 

Hostilities commenced immedi- 
ately afterwards. Injuries to scalps, 
eyes and noses were inflicted by the 
irate parties. The scene was the 
most sanguine and disgraceful in the 
annals of the Prussian Parliament. 

An armistice having been granted 
by the victorious Socialists, the Presi- 
dent of the Diet suspended Herr 
Katz for 15 days. Peace was then 
declared. 


FRANCE 
The Entente 


Emile Buré, editor of L’Eclair, 
Paris journal, in a pro-Entente ar- 
ticle suggests the formation of a “sur- 
Parlement,” or over-Parliament, in 
which French and British members 
would deal with questions affecting 
both countries. In default of a 
Franco-British Parliament, M. Buré 
suggests frequent meetings between 
British M. P.’s and French Deputies 
with the object, not only of strength- 
ening the Entente, but of assimilating 
the foreign policy of each country to- 
ward the other. It is understood that 
such meeting will be arranged for by 
the French and British Governments. 

Since the Ruhr invasion took place 
there have been many voices raised 
against the British and their policy 


some cases complete separation of the 
two countries was advocated. There 
have, however, always been Entente 
friends to remind the more recalei- 
trant spirits that the preservation of 
Franco-British friendship is a stern 
necessity. 


La Féte de Saint Germain 


Jeanne d’Are, on horseback, ac- 
companied by an army of archers, 
halberd-bearers and trumpeters, made 
her annual triumphant entry into La 
Place Saint Suplice, Paris. This re- 
vived pageant of the middle ages is 
now an intrinsic part of La Féte de 
Saint Germain. 

Every year a new Maid of Orléans 
is elected from les damoiselles de la 
rive gauche, and she is the figurehead 
of the Saint Germain Fair. About 
her gather the multitudes of Paris, 
and in the Quartier latin hoary pro- 
fessors vie with cherub-faced students 
to do the “ lily-white damsel ” honor. 
Then the procession begins and 
Jeanne d’Are is followed by her 
army, garbed in the costumes of their 
ancestors, who march with firm intent 
“to boot the English out of France.” 

The Saint Germain Fair is one of 
the oldest in the country and was a 
regular event in the days of Jeanne 
d’Are. It was within recent years re- 
vived by the Committee of old Paris 
and the municipal authorities of the 
Latin Quarter. Ever since the canon- 
ization of Jeanne d’Are, in 1918, the 
Fair has been more warmly welcomed 
than ever by the Parisians. 


Debts and Reparations 


An editorial in The New York 
World discussed the recent German 
offer to the Allies of $7,500,000,000 
in relation to French finances. There 
are three chances, says The World: 

1) If France receives only 52% of 
the reparations offer and must pay 
her debts to Great Britain: 

Liabilities, $6,400,000,000 . 
Assets, 3,700,000,000 


Deficit, $2,700,000,000 
2) If Britain canceled reparations 
and Britain and America canceled 
debts : 
No liabilities. 
Assets, $7,500,000,000 
3) If Britain and the United 
States refuse to cancel, France, in 
order to gain the advantage of num- 
ber two, must ask from Germany: 
$7,500,000,000 for herself 
7,500,000,000 for the other Allies 
6,400,000,000 for her debts 


In | $21,400,000,000 Total 
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Another Royal Visit 

“The King of Spain arrived in 
Brussels on a visit to the King and 
Queen of the Belgians. King Albert 
of Belgium met King Alfonso of 
Spain on the railway station platform 
and they drove together in state to 
the palace along troop-lined and be- 
flagged streets and amidst the tumult- 
uous cheers of the people.” 

King Alfonso did a great deal for 
Belgians who were deported by the 
Germans during the war. In many 
cases he was able to save them from 
death sentences, imposed by their 
barbarous foe. 

In March the Belgian Court wel- 
comed King Gustavus of Sweden. 
This is, therefore, the second royal 
visit to the Belgian King and Queen 
within two months. 


Alfonso is a most fastidious man in 
the matter of dress. His wardrobe 
holds more than 100 suits, and under 
no circumstances does this sporting 
King wear one more than six times. 
Some of them are cast aside after 
adorning his person for one brief 
period. 


His chief valet grows rich on his 
master’s whimsical extravagance. Re- 
ceiving a salary of only $1,500, he is 
able to make ends meet by selling the 
King’s cast-off suitings. 


ITALY 
Mussolini Cabinet 


Cesare Maria di Vecchi, Under 
Secretary of Finance, resigned from 
the Mussolini Cabinet. This is the 
fifth resignation that has taken place 
within the space of a month. 

Signor di Vecchi resigned in order 
to avoid embarrassing Premier Mus- 
solini. The trouble was born in a 
speech that Vecchi made in Turin 
about three weeks ago, in which he 
said: “ Everything could be put right 
in Italy with half an hour’s martial 
law and half a minute’s rifle shoot- 
ing.” 

In an interview subsequent to his 
voluntary resignation, Signor di 
Vecchi said: “In my Turin speech I 
purposely mentioned the road along 
which I dare hope our leader will lead 
Fascismo, which I believe to be at the 
turning point of its history.” He 
also reaffirmed his faith in Fascista 
doctrines and his obedience to Mus- 
solini. 

His speech at Turin was the expres- 
sion of his personal opinion and in 
no way committed the Government. 


Montenegrin “ Premier” 


Jovan Plamenatz, who recently 
tried to gain admittance into the 
United States on a passport issued 
by himself, was, it is authoritatively 
reported, ejected from Italy by com- 
mand of the Mussolini Government, 
following repeated requests for his 
expulsion by the Yugo-Slavian 
Government. 

Plamenatz styled himself the 
“Premier of the Royal Montene- 
grin Government,” but, as neither 
Montenegro nor its Government exist, 
he could hardly expect to hoodwink 
the world. A so-called Government 
was, however, set up in Italy. As the 
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Queen of Italy is the daughter of the 
late King Nicholas of Montenegro, 
Italians gave the Montenegrin cause 
warm support. After Italy had 
signed the treaty of Santa Marghe- 
rita with Yugo-Slavia, it was no long- 
er possible for her to give official 
support to the Montenegrin Royal- 
ists, with whom she had previously 
been in sympathy; for by signing the 
treaty Italy had also recognized the 
Yugo-Slavian boundaries. 

While there is a great deal to be 
said for the reconstruction of Mon- 
tenegro, it is considered by most im- 
partial observers that since both King 
Nieholas and his Queen are dead, the 
cause is foredoomed. 

On the death of King Nicholas, 
March 1, 1921, Montenegro be- 
came definitely incorporated into 
the Serb, Croat and Slovene King- 
dom—more briefly Yugo-Slavia. 


RUSSIA 
Fall of Tikon 


Patriarch Tikon was unfrocked by 
the All Russian Church Council. Thus 
the ex-Patriarch, in the words of the 
Church Council resolution, “is 
henceforth a simple citizen—André 
Bélavin.” 

According to reports from Moscow, 
where the Church Council was held, 
Tikon was judged without a hearing, 
in fact was not even present at the 
proceedings. The Council charged 
Tikon with counter-revolutionary acts 
of which the principal one was the 
decree of excommunication he laid on 
the Soviet Government. 

The attitude of the Russian Church 
toward the Soviet Government is not 
without a parallel in modern history. 
When the French revolution broke 
out against the privileged classes, one 
of the first things that happened was 
the confiscation of church property, 
which was only part of the general 
outburst against the clergy and the 
Roman Catholic religion. It was the 
same way in Russia. The church was 
communized despite the indignant 
voice and obstructive tactics of the 
priests. As in France, so in Russia 
the clergy were the first dissentients 
to recognize a revolutionary Govern- 
ment as a fait accompli. The All 
Russian Church Council identifies 
Bolshevism with itself in its resolu- 
tion, which starts: “ Inasmuch as the 
Soviet Government is the only one in 
the whole world fighting capitalism, 
which is one of the seven deadly sins; 
therefore its struggle is a sacred 
struggle.” 

In the meantime the ex-Patriarch 
Tikon languishes in a Moscow prison 
awaiting a civil trial on the charge of 
opposing the Bolshevik régime. The 
date of the trial is not yet known. A 
meeting of the people’s commisars 
took place, however, and vainly 
tried to settle both the date of the 
trial and the extent of the sentence. 
Most of the commisars were in favor 
of the death sentence, but Georges 
Tchitcherin, Soviet Foreign Minister, 
protested vigorously. He argued that 
such a sentence would result in aggra- 
vating the boycott against Russia; he 
suggested that the death sentence 
might be passed and then followed by 
a reprieve. The commisars were, 
however, unable to reach an agree- 
ment. 

It is possible that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, bearing in mind that Tikon 
is now nothing more than André Bé- 
lavin, may not feel any undue alarm 
at sentencing an ordinary “comrade” 
to death. Tikon’s position is indeed 
precarious. 
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HUNGARY 
Seeks Loan 


Count Bethlen, Hungarian Premier, 
arrived in Paris. His object in vis- 
iting France’s capital is to place a 
proposal before the Reparations Com- 
mission whereby the finances of Hun- 
gary will be put on a similar footing 
to those of Austria. 

It is understood that Count Beth- 
len, who is accompanied by the Fi- 
nance Minister, M. Kallaw, will ask 
the Reparations Commission to sus- 
pend all claim to Hungary’s income in 
order to enable her to float foreign 
loans. It is proposed to issue two 
loans: one of 50,000,000 gold crowns 
($10,130,000) to enable the Treasury 
to meet immediate expenses and di- 
minish the issue of paper eurrency; 
the other of about 500,000,000 to 
600,000,000 ($101,300,000 to , $121,- 
560,000) gold crowns for the purpose 
of balancing the budget and stabiliz- 
ing the exchange. 


Habsburg Return? 

Hungary is reported to be on the 
brink of a revolution. The principal 
reason given is that there is a wide- 
spread distrust of the present Gov- 
ernment. The rapidly falling crown 
lias also a good deal to do with the 
discontent. 

The Government has never been 
popular with the majority of the peo- 
ple; it was only accepted by them as 
a temporary measure, pending the 
advent of King Otto—the late King 
Charles’ young son—to the throne of 
Hungary. 

There is no idea of setting up a 
republican government. The peas- 
ants: are overwhelmingly in favor of 
a monarchical form of government. 
The distrust arises from the fact 
that in Parliament there are four 
main groups each comprising one or 
more political parties, and these 
groups fight among themselves for 
their own particular interest. The first 
group is supported by the aristocracy 
who want a return of the Emperor 
and the Empire. They have, of 
course, lost a good deal of their 
property and are working to get it 
back. The second is backed by those 
people who openly advocate the re- 
turn of King Otto to the throne. 
They say: “Since that is our will 
and intention, why should we seek to 
hide it—especially since there is noth- 
ing in the Treaty of Trianon to pre- 
vent a Habsburg reascending the 
throne of Hungary?” The third 
group, including the Government of 
which Count Bethlen is Premier, un- 


oflicially support King Otto, but be- 
lieve that a regency (with Admiral 
Horthy as regent) is the only course 
the country can adopt in view of the 
anti-Habsburg attitude of the Little 
kintente. There is, however, a feel- 
ing that this party is seeking to con- 
solidate its power for its own politi- 
cal advantage; as a corollary, it is 
rumored that they are plotting to 
put someone else on the throne, which 
is possibly not true. The fourth 
group is composed of the revolu- 
tionary parties—a very small and 
noisy minority—who are out for a 
republican government. (Com- 
munism is dead.) 

Hungary has a_ population of 
7,840,832, according to the 1921 
eensus. Of these, over 5,000,000 are 
peasants and almost solidly in favor 
of a Habsburg King. Recently 
when Admiral Horthy proposed to 
make a visit to an agricultural dis- 
trict, the peasants declared that they 
would be glad to see him, but if he 
expected them to build a triumphal 
arch, he would be very disappointed. 
There was, according to a wizened 
peasant spokesman, “ only one man 
whom they would delight in so honor- 
ing, and his name is King Otto.” 
That typifies their attitude. 

The reason for the great attach- 
ment of the peasants to the Habsburg 
family is not sentimental but re- 
ligious. In 1001 Pope Silvester II 
gave King Stephen I a crown (which 
is still used) in recognition of his in- 
valuable work in constructing Hun- 
gary, cementing the Magyar nation- 
ality and firmly establishing the Hun- 
yarian Church—Roman Catholic. 
The Habsburgs, having worn the 
Holy Crown, are the only family that 
are eligible to ascend the throne—so 
think the peasants. The attachment 
of the peasants is not to a royal fam- 
ily but to the Crown, which means 
everything to them. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 
Reprisals 


It was announced from Prague, 
capital of Czecho-Slovakia, that 
Yugo-Slavia will join in the Czecho- 
Slovakian policy of reprisals against 
Hungary. 

Dr. Edouard Benes, Czecho-Slo- 
vakian Foreign Minister, said that 
the Government opposed the prin- 
ciple of retaliation but, in this case, 
felt constrained to resort to reprisals 
in order to bring to an end a long 
series of frontier disputes, one of 
which ended in the killing of a 
Czech customs officer. 


FINLAND 


Part Payment 


Axel Astrom, Finnish Minister at 
Washington, walked into the office of 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon and 
handed him a check for $9,132. After 
that, Finland owed the United States 
just an even $9,000,000. During the 
next 62 years other Finnish ministers 
expect to walk in with other checks 
covering the balance. 


CHINA 


“ Information, Please !” 


General Wood is on the point of 
departing for China. 

The American Government is ob- 
viously uncertain as to what is hap- 
pening in the Celestial Republic, and 
has therefore despatched the General 
to find out. Leaving Manilla at an 
early date, he is expected to proceed 
to Peking where Minister Schurman 
will assist him in diagnosing the ills 
of China. 

The American Government is im- 
mediately concerned with two dis- 
putes. The Coltman case: an apology 
has been received from the military 
governor in whose province the 
American, Coltman, was shot; but 
various phases of oriental psychology 
are delaying the demanded indemnity. 
The radio case: has the Mitsui Wire- 
less Company (Japanese) the ex- 
clusive right to the air of China? 
If so, why? 

The fact that a number of Ameri- 
ean prisoners (including Miss Luey 
Aldrich and two army officers) were 
taken by Chinese bandits who 
wrecked a train on the Tsinan-Peking 
railroad, lends further point to the 
Jeneral’s inspection of Chinese con- 
ditions. 

But General Wood must probe 
deeper. He must discover who is 
the politically responsible power in 
China; or, rather, who is likely to be 
the power. 

Just last week China applied for 
another vast loan ($15,000,000). If 
the American Government, as well as 
London and Paris, recommends that 
the banks float the loan, it must find 
some power in China which might be 
trusted to spend the money on some- 
thing besides “ civil” war. 

Meanwhile General Wu, strong man 
behind the President, is not only 
attacked in the South by Dr. Sun’s 
Cantonese, but is also threatened on 
the North anew by the Manchurian 
adventurer whom he routed last 
spring. 
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MEXICO 


Why Obregon Is Great 


Until twelve years ago, when wild- 
eyed Madero unhoused the venerable 
Diaz, Mexico was just a place for 
foreign money to go and make more 
money. Madero started a series of 
rattling revolutions which lasted un- 
til the assassination of Carranza in 
1920. 

Then in stepped Alvaro Obregon, 
one-armed fighter, idealist. He found 
a “Constitution” which had been 
evolved during the revolutionary pe- 
riod, and it was his intention to make 
the Constitution work. 

The purpose of the Constitution 
was to make Mexico a free country in 
which most Mexicans would be able 
to live as citizens instead of existing 
as serfs. 

All the odds were against Obregon. 
The State Department at Washing- 
ton, withholding official recognition, 
refused to bet on him. And Wash- 
ington told London and Paris not to 
bet on him. 

In Mexico, Obregon was threat- 
ened from front and rear. There 
were the “reactionaries”—old Spanish 
landlords who resented the new ideas 
of liberty, corrupt officials, the rich 
Catholic Church. On the other sid. 
were red radicals so drunk with revo- 
lution that there seemed to be no 
chance of getting them sober before 
they set the house on fire. 

In three years Obregon has estab- 
lished his Constitution. Mexico is 
rapidly becoming a happy home for 
Mexicans. The great haciendas have 
been split up into small farms. 
Schools are increasing in numbers 
and merit. The railroads are begin- 
ning to function at a profit. And, for 
the first time since Madero’s wild 
plunge, the Government of Mexico 
has produced a budget which fulfills 
the constitutional requirements. It is 
by this budget that the first payments 
are being made to the landlords who 
were deprived of their land, and also 
the first payments on the interna- 
tional debt. The Army and Navy is 
decreased, while expenditures on edu- 
cation move up to 15 per cent of the 
total budget. 

In achieving all this, Obregon has 
had capable coadjutators. First of 
all there is Huerta, the finance min- 
ister who arranged with Thomas W. 
Lamont of J. P. Morgan & Co. for 
the refunding of the Mexican debt. 
Deseended from Yaqui Indians, 
Spaniards and Polish Jews, Huerta is 
everything but a soldier. Whatso- 
ever things are practical, he thinks 
on those things. Then there is Gen- 


eral Calles, head of the cabinet. A 
dreamer, a radical, once a school 
teacher, he has lived for “land and 
freedom.” An unofficial helper has 
been Morones, labor leader. He wears 
check suits, silk shirts, and a heavy 
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In the hotbed of Mexico he cultivates 
prosperity 
revolver; and from his one good eye 
watches the machinations of foreign 
capitalists. 

The parliament is gradually learn- 
ing how to behave. It has been two 
years since, by Obregon’s orders, the 
fire-hose was turned on the assembled 
members. 


A Legal Question 


Mr. Secretary Hughes has finally 
sent to Mexico City two competent 
lawyers to arrange for the “ recog- 
nition ” of the Obregon Government. 

For it is now chiefly a legal ques- 
tion which must be settled before 
American recognition is accorded: 
By Article 27 of the Mexican Con- 
stitution, the Mexican government 
was given all the sub-soil of Mexico, 
including oil, minerals, ete. This was 
manifestly unfair to foreigners who 
had previously acquired rights to sub- 
soil properties. Obregon has said 
that he would recognize these rights 
obtained by American investors be- 
fore the Constitution went into ef- 
fect. But Secretary Hughes does not 
trust his word. He wants the prom- 
ise written down—preferably into a 


“treaty of commerce and amity.” 
This Article 27, together with Arti- 
cle 33, has been the basis of the new 
freedom of Mexico because it has 
given the land back to Mexicans. 
Hitherto, Obregon has been unable to 
yield on it for fear of being accused 
of “ selling out to America.” 
Obregon, as has often been said, 
“must win over America and yet as- 
sure the people he isn’t doing so.” 
His position is now so strong that it 
seems certain the Mexican people will 
accept whatever arrangement he 
makes with America. And the Amer- 
ican commissioners, John Barton 
Payne and Charles B. Warren, are 
likely to meet Obregon half way. 


Two Lawyers 

John Barton Payne is a man with a 
thoroughly American history—from 
Pruntytown (Va.) poverty to Chi- 
cago power, by way of labor and the 
Law. 

He began at $50 per year at Mr. 
Ullman’s country store, and before 
he was 20 had been post-office man- 
ager, express and freight agent and 
During his thirties he took up the 
practice of law in Chicago, and in 
1893, when all other Democrats were 
defeated, he was elected Judge of the 
Superior Court. 

Twenty-five years later he emerged 
from the distinguished law firm of 
Winston, Payne, Strawn & Shaw, 
and at the call of Woodrow Wilson, 
became in rapid succession: General 
Counsel to the Emergency Fleet Cor. 
poration and to the Director General 
of Railroads, Chairman of the U. 8. 
Shipping Board, Seeretary of the 
Interior. 

President Harding made him ac- 
tive head of the Red Cross, and it is 
the work of that organization to 
which Mr. Payne is determined to 
give his chief interest—serving with- 
out pay. 

Mr. Warren, as well as Mr. Payne, 
is noted for his legal capacity. He 
served in two great historic cases— 
the Behring Sea claim and the North 
Atlantic Fisheries arbitration with 
Great Britain. 

Charles Beecher Warren has al- 
ways lived in Detroit, where he 
learned and practiced law. Presi- 
dent Harding sent him to Tokyo 
charged with the responsibility of 
ambassador, of preparing the way for 
the Washington conference and of 
“follow-up ” work. When he had 
performed this service Mr. Warren 
returned just in time to undertake the 
task of establishing happier relations 
with our more immediate neighbor, 
Mexico. 
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The Season’s Leviathan* 

A Study of the Passion for 

Things Present and Things to 
Come 


The Story. Still waters run deep 
—a quiet pool contains, unseen by the 
casual observer, a whole society of 
strange and opposite creatures, 
thrown together by chance or nature, 
fiercely loving and hating. So 
Eamor, an English country house, 
where life in general seemed to move 
as calmly and placidly as a still day in 
August, proved the focus and battle- 
ground for a certain group of di- 
verse, opposed personalities, related 
by accidental ties of blood or fate. 
The secret, incessant clash of these 
personalities, now and then flaring 
out into active conflict as abrupt as 
the glitter of lightning, serves as the 


theme of this lengthy and intricate 


first novel. 

An air like the sultry air before a 
thunderstorm broods over the book— 
an air of suppressed, excruciated pas- 
sion. Not passion in the Titivating 
Stories sense, there is the passion of 
the human mind for perfection as 
well—passion for material things, 
wealth, a house, even Egyptology— 
and incessantly the passion of human 
revolt against the material bonds that 
hold humanity to the clay. The ending 
is inconclusive, as in most such strug- 
gles—the material characters get their 
material desires—the less common- 
place agonists are liberated after a 
fashion, in odd ways that do not seem 
to bring them much of what we com- 
monly call happiness. 

The main narrative threads are 
these : 

Sir Charles Orisser married three 
times, begetting (by the first mar- 
riage) Cosmo, a creature continually 
at war with the world; by the second 
marriage Nicholas, a pleasant but 
somewhat inhibited, over-civilized, 
over-self-conscious being. When he 
died he left his affairs in complete 
confusion, and his ancestral country 
house, Eamor, at the mercy of John 
Mayne, a_ self-made _ millionaire. 
His third wife, Lillian, married John 
Mayne to save Eamor for herself and 
Nicholas. Mayne and Lillian, never 
in much aceord, soon separated, the 
latter remaining at Eamor with Nich- 
olas. The situation was complicated 
by the sudden reappearance of 
Cosmo, the advent at Eamor of Mad- 
eline, Mayne’s ward, and the interfer- 
ence of other conflicting characters. 

To detail the ensuing plot with ac- 
curacy would take diagrams, a gen- 
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ealogical chart and reams of paper. 
But here the plot is not exactly of pri- 
mary importance—the characters 
overwhelm it with their energy, their 
eccentricity and, at times, their ex- 
cessvie gift for lengthy self-analysis. 
They are the book. 

Peculiarly written, in a style some- 
what reminiscent at moments of the 
late eighteenth century and at its oc- 
casional worst absurdly recollective of 
the incomparable Daisy Ashford, The 
Orissers, for all its minor faults, fair- 
ly vibrates throughout with cumbrous 
but genuine power. 

The Significance. The Orissers 
deals with the duality of man’s nature 
—with the subsconscious conflict, con- 
tinually active, between what people 
imagine themselves to be and what 





L. H. Myprs 
He took ten years to write The Orissers 


they really are. The author is a 
psychologist and attempts throughout 
to display the genuine impulses and 
personalities of his characters with as 
little rancor or partiality as possible. 

The Critics. The Spectator: “ The 
book is greatly conceived and does not 
fall-short in execution. It is roman- 
tie, it creates an atmosphere, it almost 
creates a world.” 

The Manchester Guardian: “ The 
Orissers is a strange and fascinating 
book; it opens up an extraordinary 
number of channels for speculation.” 

The New York Times: “ A massive 
conception; it is the Leviathan of the 
season’s fiction.” 

The Author, L. H. Myers is an 
Englishman, the son of the late Fred- 
eric Myers, who was president of the 
Psychieal Society—a biographer, es- 
sayist and mystic. The Orissers is 
Mr. Myers’ first novel—a novel that, 
it is said, he took ten years to write. 


Nothing New for Boys 


Publishers Seek Genius to Ex- 
ploit Juvenile Field 

Poets, from Villon on, have queried 
the whereabouts of various things at 
ene time or another, but what any 
number of publishers would like to 
know at this very moment, is: 
“Where are the Hentys and Algers, 
the Oliver Optics and Burt L. 
Standish’s of tomorrow?” 

Not that the vogue of any of the 
above-named gentry has entirely 
gone by. Tattered Tom, the boot- 
black, is still able to thrill adolescent 
readers as he helps the white-haired 
old gentleman across the street to 
receive in recompense a bright sil- 
ver dollar and a great deal of moral 
advice. The athletic English strip- 
lings of Henty’s confection continue 
to slay their thousands in every 
known historical period. But the 
last few years have only brought 
forth one writer with a true genius 
for the “children’s story,” Hugh 
Lofting, and he belongs rather with 
Lewis Carroll than with Henty. 

The Rover Boys and the Motor 
Boys have been a trifle outmooded by 
the Aeroplane Boys and they in turn 
by the Radio Boys. Time passes, and 
doubtless we soon shall see a series 
on The Boys from Mars. Boys of 
various descriptions have already 
passed through nearly every promi- 
nent American college, real or 
fictitious, in any number of volumes. 

And yet, according to publishers, 
there is both a erying need for and a 
wide opportunity open to a writer 
for boys who possesses a little more 
than the usual bag of tricks. The 
audience is immense and vastly 
eager—it does not require the skill of 
a Conrad to move its members. Only 
deliberate affectation or tediousness 
they will not tolerate—and in those 
respects they are extremely hard to 
fool. 

Perhaps it requires a special talent 
to write successfully for boys. If 
so, here’s broadcasting the fact that 
such a talent is badly needed right 
now. It may be that some at present 
mute and inglorious Oliver Optic 
will heed. But one warning is neces- 
sary. The author, whoever he be, 
should try his product on the dog, 
on a perfectly ordinary boy to whom 
Shakespeare is merely required read- 
ing and Ivanhoe gets off to a dull 
start, before he sends it to a pub- 
lisher. 

Personally, if there were only some- 
body writing for boys just now who 
could excavate something as thrill- 
ing as Kirk Munroe’s Rick Dale or 
The Fur Seal’s Tooth we wouldn’t 
care whether a good deal of the 
modern literary school kept or not. 

5. V. B. 
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Anna Katherine Green 


She Enjoys Writing; Conrad 
Does Not 


Forty-five years ago Anna Kather- 
ine Green published The Leaven- 
worth Case. That mystery story 
still sells. In 1923 she publishes The 
Step on the Stair in which love and 
romance vie for place with crime 
and mystery. Critics have said that 
this novel, written when she has 
passed her seventy-fifth birthday is 
one of her best, that it returns to the 
manner and method of The Leaven- 
worth Case, was better than The Fil- 
igree Ball or The House of the Whis- 
pering Pines. At any rate, soon 
after publication, it was found on 
the best-seller lists. 

The other morning I found Anna 
Katharine Green (Mrs. Charles 
Rohlfs) of Buffalo, at the sedate 
Murray Hill Hotel. An active, agile 
little woman, she is, who says that 
she presumes that The Step on the 
Stair is her last book; but almost 
winks when she says it. She is a 
born story-teller. True, one does 
not find much of what is ordinarily 
known as fine writing in her books; 
but, neither does one find arid 
stretches. They are yarns built with 
a genius for amazing effects and 
drawing out suspense. 

She says that the reason she be- 
gan writing her novels of detection 
and of mystery was not because her 
father was a lawyer, nor because she 
heard stories of trials and pleadings 
in the courts; but because she wanted 
to write stories. 

“Sometimes I don’t write a word 
for five years,” she told me. “ Then 
I have an idea which must be devel- 
oped. I feel like writing.” 

This last fact seems to be true of 
the yarn-spinner. The writer who 
takes his trade seriously as art with 
a capital “A” finds the process of 
creating a masterpiece onerous. 
Take Joseph Conrad, for example, 
who made a statement on his arrival 
here, or was so quoted, that he had 
never learned to enjoy writing. But 
the raconteur, whose one guide is a 
brilliant imagination who lets his 
only guide be the swift telling of a 
tale of life, love, mystery and the 
complications along the side lines. 
That must be real joy. 

Of course I started to tell Mrs. 
Rohlfs of nights spent breathlessly 
in finishing one of her novels. She 
smiled, graciously. 

“That,” she said, “ One hears of- 
ten; but, honestly now, don’t you 
think taking more time to a book is 
more of a compliment. When I like 
a book very much I grudge each 
page that I turn over.” 

Well—how many times have you 
gone over your shelves on a rainy 
night, when you were tired and de- 
pressed, looking vainly -for another 
story that would pick you out of the 
mire as quickly as a Conan Doyle, 
or a Mary Roberts Rinehart or an 
Anna Katherine Green? What bet- 
ter compliment is there, Mrs. Rohlfs, 
than that? J. F. 


Good Books 


The following estimates of books 
most in the public eye were made 
after careful consideration of the 
trend of critical opinion. 

THE VEGETABLE—F’. Scott Fitzger- 
ald—Scribner ($1.75). An Alger 
theme Fitzgeralded through three 
acts of a mildly amusing play. Jerry 
Frost was one of the 9,999 who, ac- 
cording to insurance statistics, would 
fail to be self-supporting at the age 
of 70. A meek and hen-pecked fail- 
ure, he cherished two secret ambi- 
tions 1) to be President of These 
States or, failing that, 2) to be the 
very best postman in the world. Syn- 
thetic gin enabled him to gratify 
both desires, the first in what psy- 
choanalysts call “the dream-life,” 
the second in reality. In the act, 
where Frost thinks he is Presi- 
dent, the dream-mechanism of The 
Poor Little Rich Girl and A Kiss for 
Cinderella is employed to satirize 
government by Babbittry. 

TIMES HAVE CHANGED—Elmer 
Davis—McBride ($2.00). The dubi- 
ous phrases “a splendid book for a 
train” and “ would make a wonder- 
ful movie” recur to the mind in 
dealing with Times Have Changed. 
But the book deserves somewhat bet- 
ter than that. Mr. Davis tells his 
rapid, adventurous yarn in a pleas- 
ant and amusing way. If you ever 
feel that, even though you may have 
married the most wonderful girl in 
the world, the good old days before 
that event occurred had a certain 
flavor—if you care for stolen jewels 
—if, in fact, you would rather be 
entertained than “searched” or 
“ grinped ” or “ harrowed ”—the ad- 
ventures of Mark O’Rell on his first 
night out since the organ played 
Here Comes the Bride will be sure to 
interest you. 

PoNnJoLA—Cynthia Stockley—Put- 
nam ($2.00). Lady Flavia Desmond 
was Tired of It All. She was just 
about to make a hole in the Seine 
when she ran into Lundi Druro, a 
tall, bronzed personage, back from 
Africa on leave, whose tales of the 
native flora and fauna and remarks 
on What a Wonderful Thing True 
Love Was (he was then engaged to 
somebody else who ditched him 
later) made Flavia decide to dress 
up in masculine tweeds and take a 
look at this Earthly Paradise he 
talked about. She found the scenery 
marvelous, but everybody drank 
Scotch before breakfast—and Druro, 
who failed to recognize her in her 
knickerbockers, was on the way to 
seeing purple elephants. So she res- 
cued him, after many struggles and 
an incidental murder—her sex was 
finally discovered and the mystery 
of her past cleared up satisfactorily 
—and she and Druro, presumably, 
settled hanpily down to life on the 
veldt together. 

A frankly melodramatic story, 
cleanly and competently written, 
with none of the laborious “ ashes of 
passion ” touch one has met in some 
novels dealing with the same locale. 


ART 








Spring Salon : 

@ The reunion of the Société des 
Artistes Frangais and the Société Na- 
tionale des Beaux Arts has been 
effected after 33 years. The latter 
society still holds more closely to 
classi¢ tradition, as is easily observed 
in the Spring Salon. 

q This year’s salon is serious. Few 
nudes; much war; much religion. 

@ Americans are represented by 75 
out of 4,500 paintings. 


Asia in Washington 
The Charles Lang Freer Gallery, a 


Florentine granite palazzino, was 
duly opened in Washington by an 
official visit of the President. The 
Gallery contains the Freer collection 
which Mr. Freer gave to the nation 
—— his friend, Theodore Roose- 
velt. 

Whistler is the greatest single name 
in the collection. His famous “ Pea- 
cock Room,” transported bodily from 
London, is there, the room which 
Whistler painted for the English 
shipping magnate, Leyland, whom he 
satirized as a peacock rising from a 
mound of gold. 

Other noted American painters are 
there, but the paramount distinction 
of the Freer collection is that it con- 
tains the world’s finest and most com- 
plete examples of Asiatic art. Both 
Europe and Asia must go to Wash- 
ington to study Asiatic art. 


Bidding 

There was big bidding for the 
Brownlow pictures sold in London. 
Duveen offered £14,700 for Van 
Dyck’s Anton Triest. As the ham- 
mer was falling Knoedler challenged. 
Bidding continued for 90 seconds. 
The picture went to Duveen for 


£29,400. 


Royal Academy 

The 155th exhibit gives the impres- 
sion that Englishmen have been com- 
pelled to pursue art for money’s sake. 
The exhibition is an endless parade 
of fashionable portraits painted for 
a price and fashionable onlookers. 

The most honored position is ac- 
corded to an American, the late Sir 
James Shannon, for his portrait of 
Prince and Princess Shimadzu in 
heavy costume. 

Nudes are conspicuously few, as 
are war-paintings. Of the latter, only 
Sir William Orpen’s allegorical can- 
vas to the unknown warrior is not- 
able. 

Fashionable people attend the 
fashion-serving f soe 
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New Plays 

Pride. The French, one remem- 
bers, are a gay and polite people, 
fond of dancing and light wines. 
Perhaps if they saw more of the 
English and American plays that are 
written about them they would be 
neither so polite nor so gay. At any 
rate, in most American drama, the 
French male character who is old 
enough to have a crépe-beard has, in 
general, the choice between just two 
roles. He is always noble, and if he 
does not display his noblesse oblige 
by pursuing the chaste young hero- 
ine around and around the room with 
the scarlet curtains, he devotes him- 
sel’ to lamenting the vanished 
glories of his ancestral chateau. 

The Duc de Valmont, in Pride, by 
Thompson Buchanan, is of the latter 
or “ Zem were ze g-r-and old days’ 
variety. His past was bright mauve 
—his manners impeccable—as Kip- 
ling puts it, “He was wild and he 
was woolly, and his pride was in- 
ordinate.” Moreover, he and the 
Duchess, ex-Susie Potter of Chicago, 
had been separated since the latter’s 
accouchement, 20 years ago. She 
loved him—but he was a roué—oh 
such a roué!—so she took her mil- 
lions and their daughter (his little 
daughtaire ’e ’ad not seen ’ardly at 
all) and came to America, intent 
upon marrying daughter to a nice, 
clean-cut, young American million- 
aire, sans blue blood or indiscrimi- 
nately amorous proclivities. 

Well, that was all right, but what 
did the Duc do but turn up, broke, at 
the very hotel where everybody else 
in the cast was stopping, and start 
earning an honest living there as a 
waiter under the name of Henri 
Dupont? And what did little daugh- 
ter do but feel strangely drawn at 
once to the elegant waiter who re- 
minded her so of the papa she loved? 
And then, of course, there were two 
more acts, all full of complications. 
The Duc lied about himself like a 
French gentleman, and said he 
wasn’t the Duc—and the million- 
aire’s relatives cried: “ Aha, our boy 
must not marry the child of a waiter, 
Duc though he be! ”—and there were 
scenes and la-las and all sorts 
of complications—and everything 
was about to come out on 
the front page of The Journal. Till 
the happy ending arrived, and the 
angel child joined her parents’ hands 
with “ You mus’ each be good to ze 
othaire” and the young millionaire 
kissed papa on th cheeks and 
everything was jake. 

This old-fashioned dramatic rock- 
ing-chair is creaky, conventional and 
labored, though some of its uphol- 
stery is not ineffective. Hilda Spong, 
Juliette Day and Fred Tiden, in par- 
ticular, do their best with it—but 
they cannot succeed in galvanizing 
the body more than momentarily. 
The French accents employed by the 
cast vary from the Swiss to the 


purely Chicagoan. The critics in 
general have received it tepidly— 
what praise they have accorded 
being rather for the work of indi- 
vidual actors than for the piece it- 
self, 


My Aunt from Ypsilanti. While 
obviously aimed at the warm weather 
trade and that of the country cousins 
who just must see one of those typi- 
cally wicked New York plays before 
they return to Sauk Center, this 
adaptation by Henry Baron from the 
French of Paul Gavault succeeds 
merely in dusting off a few of the 
ancient properties of conventional 
French farce a little more obviously 
than usual. True, Justice Ford would 
probably never allow his unmarried 
daughter to witness it—but, this 
time, his ukase would spare the 
young lady a dull evening. There’s 
an act in Greenwich Village—and 
another in one of those old Virginia 
homes—and a model who pretends 
to be somebody’s wife when she isn’t 
—and—oh well, what’s the use? 
Those who haven’t seen about the 
same thing a dozen times before are 
to be congratulated. 


Percy Hammond: “a woe- 
ful bore.” 
John Corbin: “For the 


most part the play seemed as dull 
as its morals are merry.” 


The Inspector General. In 1836, 
when first produced, this play of 
Gogol’s, we understand, was consid- 
ered a rather daringly satiric exposé 
of the foibles of Russian officialdom. 
But its humor seems to have gone 
flat with the passage of years and its 
satire is no longer telling—or so it 
appeared from the present produc- 
tion. 

The plot is simple enough—it con- 
cerns a_ well-dressed, penniless 
scapegrace from St. Petersburg who 
is mistaken by the local grafters of 
a provincial town for the inspector 
general come to muckrake the com- 
munity. They propitiate him with 
food, wine, money and the hand of 
the governor’s daughter—and he 
makes his escape just before the real 
inspector general arrives. 

That’s all, and—in spite of the 
horribly conscientious farcing of the 
supporting cast—it isn’t the least 
bit funny, except for the briefest 
moments. Maurice Swartz struggles 
like Laocoon himself to impart a 
semblance of humor—but unsuccess- 
fully. 

Heywood Broun: “a feeble 
farce.” 

Anita Block: . . . “if it must 
be played, then let us hope only by 
Russians.” 


A Night of Love. A presentation 
by the Russian Opera Company of 
a bungling sort of musical Irish stew 
of popular operatic airs. Dolefully 
unimportant. 


“ Sisters Wow in Tab” 


The Cold, Commercial Chatter 
of the Amusement Business 


How many doctors read Printers’ 

Ink? How many brokers ever per- 
use The Casket? How many barbers 
devote their spare time to India Rub- 
ber Review? Or actors to The Iron 
Age? : 
_ Yet all these periodicals are very 
interesting—even more fascinating, 
perhaps, for an occasional reading, 
to the layman than to the profes- 
sional whom they more directly con- 
cern. Curious words—odd advertise- 
ments—the plots for a hundred 
stories are in them for the taking. 
And the theatrical weeklies are 
— ies the most interesting of them 
all. 

Variety, The Billboard, The Clip- 
per, Zit’s Weekly—the average citi- 
zen not in “the profession” who 
stumbles upon one or more of these 
stumbles at once into a new and di- 
verting world. A world where the 
verb “to wow” means unqualified 
success, where “ sisters ”’ are seldom 
if ever related, where a “ tab” is not 
what old Mr. Webster said it was, 
but a tabloid musical show. 

Do you want to know where the 
circus freaks come from? The Bill- 
board will tell you. “ WANTED for 
20-in-1—F REAKS. At all times. Glass- 
Blower, Sword Swallower, Fat Wo- 
man, Punch and Judy, Tattooed 
Lady.” 

Some lonely sword-swallower will 
be happy when he sees that adver- 
tisement! 

“ Wanted,” again, “lady who has 
had experience in Iron Jaw.” 

Ladies, step up! 

More, by studying such columns 
you can buy a Wire-Walking Male 
Dog, a Live Alligator, a Carrousel, 
the Lord’s Prayer on a Pinhead, a 
Two-Headed Child, a Devil’s Bowl- 
ing Alley. Opportunity plus! 

Are you anxious to know “ The In- 
side Stuff on Legit?” Variety will 
tell you. Do you happen to want an 
ant-eater for a pet or to know just 
exactly what the home folks in Terre 
Haute are seeing in the way of 
vaudeville? The Clipper can quote 
you a price on one and the entire bill 
of the other. 

Or are you more interested in 
purely social gossip—the—ahem !— 
flittings of the stork and other such 
affairs. Zit’s Weekly will keep you 
posted on matters town-topical with 
considerable frankness. And it runs 
a weekly column of “ Greenwich Vil- 
lage Chatter ” which every proprie- 
tor of a batik tea-room should read. 

Here are the cold, commercial 
facts on every play in New York— 
how much money each made or lost 
last week—whether you should buy 
your seats for them at the agency, 
the box-office or the cut-rate ticket 
place. Here is the entire, gigantic 
amusement business of America, 
seen from within—births, marriages, 
divorces, deaths—its laughter and 
sorrows—its successes and failures— 
down in print. 


_—— 


——— 
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The Best Plays 


These are the plays which in the 
light of metropolitan criticism seem 
most important: 


Rain—The reaction of a woman 
of the San Francisco streets to the 
ruthless Christianity of a South Sea 
missionary. Jeanne Eagels plays the 
San Francisco woman with mordant 
effectiveness. 


SeveNTH HEAvEN—Academically a 
meager drama. Apache atmosphere, 
a strong cast, a flashing second act 
climax have made it universally pop- 
ular. Helen Menken is a down-trod- 
den courtesan to whom the war 
brings courage and “a very remark- 
able fellow.” 


MERTON OF THE Movies—Glenn 
Hunter brilliantly entertaining as 
the unsuspecting yokel youth who 
conquered Hollywood with comedy. 


THe Devit’s DiscipLeE—Shaw’s 
melodrama of the American Revolu- 
tion adds another link to the Theatre 
Guild’s successful chain. Roland 
Young’s portrait of General Bur- 
goyne is one of the great bits of the 
season. 


POLLY PREFERRED—Inconsequential 
but vastly comic satire on the man- 
ner of making a female movie star. 


You AND I—A thoughtful theme 
intensified by glittering high comedy 
dialogue. Perfectly played by H. B. 
Warner and the smartest cast in 
town. 


ZANDER THE GREAT—Shrewd mix- 
ture of comedy and melodrama on an 
Arizona ranch. Alice Brady cast in 
the first play worthy of her talents. 


Perr Gynt—A play which Ibsen 
never meant for the stage made 
beautiful and effectively intelligible 
by the Theatre Guild. Joseph Schild- 
kraut is the dreaming boaster of the 


title réle. 


Tue Moscow Art THEATRE—The 
Russian Artists returning May 21 
for a final fortnight in America. 
Conceded to be the finest dramatic 
troupe in the world. Repertory. 


RoMEO AND JuLieT—A production 
rich in the extreme youth of Jane 
Cowl’s Juliet. The last of the sea- 
son’s Shakespeare; also the best. 


Tue Last Warninc—A bag of 
ghastly tricks in a “ deserted” the- 
atre. All those will thrill who have 
not thrilled before, and those who 
thrilled before will thrill again. 


The leading musical comedies: 
Ziegfeld Follies, Jack and Jil, 
Wildflower, Music Boz. 


Notes 


When the National Theatre’s pro- 
duction of As You Like It (now de- 
funct) opened in Washington, signs 
of rigor mortis had, apparently, al- 
ready begun to set in. Augustus 
Thomas, we hear, was gloomily talk- 
ing the symptoms over with Mrs. 
Thomas. She did her very best to 
console him, or so the story goes. But 
he wouldn’t be consoled. At last she 
fell back on perfect frankness. “ Oh 
Gus,” she exclaimed, “ how glad I am 
you didn’t write it, anyway!” 





MAURICE SWARTZ 
“* Like Laocotn himself ’’ (P. 16) 


Jean Borlin of the Swedish Ballet, 
and Serge Diaghileve, expect to 
startle Paris shortly with a Ballet 
Négre—a_ sort of Shufflez-Vous 
Along. It is understood that Bat- 
tling Siki will not be employed. 


The rumor of London Theatrical 
circles has it that the Prince of Wales 
himself has become very much inter- 
ested in the plans of De Courville, 
the English theatrical manager, to 
establish something as nearly ap- 
proaching the Ziegfeld Follies in Lon- 
don as the English sense of humor 
will permit. And also that the Prag- 
ger Wagger insists upon the importa- 
tion of American show-girls to give 
the production the genuine jazz-touch. 
Take it or leave it, it is a charming 
rumor. The next one will probably 
be that King George has decided to 
star himself in Bill Hart parts in a 
film. 





CINEMA 








Ihe New Pictures : 

Scars of Jealousy. It was well 
past mid-afternoon in Thomas H. 
Ince’s Hollywood ranch and the vis- 
iting stockholders were thirsty for 
another picture. Tugging viciously 
at the bell-pull, which, from seeing 
his own pictures, Mr. Ince seriously 
believed to be a correct as well as 
expensive convenience, the great man 
summoned Lambert Hillyer, his di- 
rector. 

“ Hillyer,” he said, “ go out in the 
pantry and mix up another picture,” 

Mr. Hillyer retired to the pantry 
and opened Mr. Ince’s cabinet of well- 
aged ingredients. He poured in a 
bit of ruffled silk ancestry in the 
French Court. His eye fell on the 
* Southern Stuff” label and jumped 
his story a few hundred years, He 
injected a shot of chorus girls in a 
Southern mansion and three fingers 
of “ Poor White ” mountain life. He 
stirred in a murder and falsely ac- 
cused his hero. A hot bit from the 
“Forest Fire” cruet and a dash of 
“ Blood Hounds” finished the job. 
Shaking it up with a few negligible 
actors, he presented it to the stock- 
holders. 

“The Real Old Stuff,” they said, 


smacking their lips. 


The Rustle of Silk. Better than 
average acting is dissipated in the 
weakly wandering film from Cosmo 
Hamilton’s novel. Betty Compson, 
Conway Tearle, Anna Nilsson, and 
Cyril Chadwick are asked to convince 
the customers that a girl will become 
a lady’s maid simply to bask in the 
presence of her beloved—the lady’s 
husband. Their love fuses. Finally, 
the hero becomes Prime Minister, 
There are flashbacks of Watteau 
shepherdesses and a few shootings. 
Out of the conglomerate mass it is 
possible that there are two or three 
selected bits which will appeal to 
everyone. Possibly also there are 
two or three beings in each audience 
who will enjoy the entire adventure. 
But it’s pretty hard to fool all— 
even of the morons—all of the time. 


Vanity Fair. Mabel Ballin plays 
“Becky Sharp” with all the vapid 
fascination of a nurse girl enlisting 
a park policeman for the evening. 
Accordingly Goldwyn’s eight reel 
production of Vanity Fair is rather 
gruesome. One can only hope that 
Thackeray is sufficiently diverted by 
his celestial activities to omit a mun- 
dane interlude for inspection of the 
ruin of his novel in the motion picture 
galleries. 
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MUSIC 





Cincinnati Festival 

Music weeks and festivals have 
raised loud ensembles all over the 
country during the closing season 
days. The most notable undoubtedly 
is the Cincinnati Music Festival. This 
function is wrapped with the triple 
dignities of age, bigness and merit. 
Cincinnati celebrates its Golden An- 
niversary Festival, the 50th yearly 
invocation of tuneful sound. The first 
festival was directed by Theodore 
Thomas in 1873. All of these events 
have been large and ceremonious. 


Mendelssohn’s ever favored Elijah, 
intoned by the regular festival chorus 
of 325 and an added band of 80 men 
and women singers from the National 
Cash Register Company, with 48 pro- 
fessional vocalists to chant the solo 
parts so that the quartettes were 
themselves fair sized choruses—that 
began Cincinnati’s homage to Apollo 
for 1923. It was prodigious—for 
mere magnitude. Imagine a dozen 
soprano voices singing a trill in uni- 
son, as they did. The performance 
was very good, and received universal 
praise. It deserved it. 


The Cincinnati singers were trained 
by Alfred Hartzell. The perform- 
ance of Elijah was conducted by Van- 
derstucken. An audience of nearly 
4,000 people, from all over Ohio. and 
even from remote parts of the United 
States, gathered to listen. 


The highest achievement of the 
Festival came with Bach’s B minor 
Mass. The chorus was still as large 
as in the Mendelssohn work, but the 
solo parts were really sung solo and 
by artists of note. A gathering of 
dignitaries celebrated the occasion. 
The Bach masterpiece is enormously 
difficult with its intricate weaving of 
voices in the manner of the old 
ecclesiastical polyphony. It is like- 
wise immensely fine. Some critics 
rate it as Bach’s greatest work. 
Others call it the greatest Mass 
ever written, with Beethoven’s Mass 
in D as the only possible disputant 
for the honor, which leads to the in- 
teresting and meaningful considera- 
tion that what is possibly the highest 
piece of Roman liturgical music was 
written by the devout Lutheran, Bach, 
who was capelmeister at St. Thomas’ 
Evangelical Church in Leipzig! The 
moral seems to be that the Mass is so 
superb a musical form, such a tempt- 
ing subject for the composer of 
music, that it quite transcends any 
points of doctrine. 


Among the operas rumored for 
production at the Metropolitan next 
year are Weber’s Die Freischuts, 
Massanet’s Roi d’Lahore, Mascagni’s 





Amico Fritz, Wagner’s Die Meister- 
singers and Mozart’s Don Giovanni. 

Die Meistersingers will, of course, 
have to come. It should have come 
before this. The dreadful scarcity of 
good German tenors is probably the 
explanation of its continued absence 
during the several years since the 
Armistice lifted the ban against Ger- 
man opera. 


Bohnen 


It will be one of the greatest of 
blessings if the Metropolitan gives 
Don Giovanni next year. This is a 
masterpiece that one rarely gets a 
chance to hear. The basso that can 
sing and play the réle of that pro- 
digious Don Juan Tenorio, who was 
such a favorite among the virgins of 
Spain, is seldom to be found, The 
Metropolitan now, however, has a 
man with a reputation for singing 
Don Giovanni. He is Michael Boh- 
nen, who made his American début in 
the middle of the season. Bohnen is 
that exceptional phenomenon among 
singers, a man of high intelligence 
and culture. He is distinctly a man 
of parts. His voice is fine, big, fresh 
and young. He sings with skill and 
excellent understanding and is really 
a masterful actor, end, indeed, has a 
reputation in Germany as a non- 
singing and even non-speaking actor. 
He has had much experience and suc- 
cess as a player for the motion pic- 
tures. He is, too, an athlete, a tre- 
mendously strong fellow, one of the 
best amateur wrestlers in Germany 
and a boxer who, if he may be a little 
bit slow and cumbersome for Amer- 
ican boxing ideals, is quite a paladin 
with the fists in Central Europe. 


McCormack 


“The audience refused to leave 
when the lights were extinguished af- 
ter a recital by John McCormack, 
forcing him to sing two encores in 
semi-darkness.” So runs a wireless 
despatch reporting the Irish tenor’s 
appearance in Berlin. This sort of 
thing certainly gives the lie to the 
opinion still in vogue among cynical 
subway riders that MceCormack’s 
reputation results from crowding 
audiences of servant girls and from 
other manifestations of Gaelic loy- 
alty. The tenor, far from being a 
showy player to gushy sentiment, is 
one of the most refined and scholarly 
of artists. 

He has done much to foster the 
present vogue of songs and other 
small pieces of the Italian masters 
of the 17th and 18th centuries, com- 
posers whose work, with its formal- 
istic sedateness and untrumpeting 
beauty, is the very caviar of caviar 
for these jazz-blaring years. 





RELIGION 





Calendar Reform 


His Holiness Meletios Metataxis, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, has com- 
mended a movement for the adoption 
of the western Gregorian calendar for 
all civil purposes, and the kingdom 
of Greece has just instituted this 
notable reform, according to Greek 
papers from Constantinople, Alexan- 
dria and Athens. Strangely enough, 
Patriarch Meletios is willing that the 
Chureh remain behind the State in 
this matter, for he still recommends 
the Julian calendar for ecclesiastical 
purposes. (The All Russian Church 
Council has just adopted the Gregor- 
ian calendar of the west.) There is 
now a difference of 13 days between 
the two calendars. The Julian eal- 
endar, started under Julius Caesar, 
46 B. C., is 11 minutes slow each year. 
It was used by all Christendom, how- 
ever, until 1582, when Pope Gregory 
XIII abolished it and substituted the 
Gregorian calendar, which we now 
use. Protestant countries were slow 
to adopt the calendar because of 
hatred for Rome, Sweden being the 
last to adopt it, in 1753. 

Well-bearded Metataxis is one of 
the picturesque figures of the Levant. 
Jovial, simple in his fondness for a 
good story and careful in his selec- 
tion of cigarettes, the Patriarch is 
continually confronted with politico- 
ecclesiastical difficulties which make 
liis exalted position none too secure. 

One result of the fall of King Con- 
stantine, and the return of Venizelos 
to Greece has apparently been to en- 
hance the prestige of Patriarch Meta- 
taxis in that country. 


Who Can Be Saved? 


In “the good old days” of the 
Bible Baptists, members of this de- 
nomination held that only persons 
baptized by immersion were Chris- 
tians, because immersion was the New 
Testament mode of baptism. The 
Southern Baptists still hold to this 
belief, and refuse to codperate with 
any other Protestant denominations 
in the Federal Council of Churches. 
The Northern Baptists codperate, but 
have a communion service which is 
closed to all Christians except those 
who have been immersed. Dr. Cor- 
nelius Woelfkin, of the Park Avenue 
Baptist Church, New York, has de- 
clared for the “open church ”—i. e., 
receiving members from other com- 
munions without immersion. Along 
with this “ heresy,” Dr. Woelfkin de- 
clares that he believes in evolution, 
and thinks that the church should try 
to elevate the theatre, not obliterate 
it. He is assailed by conservatives 
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like Drs. John Roach Stratton and J. 
Frank Norris, as subverting Baptist 
faith and morals. The controversy 
assumes importance because the an- 
nual Northern Baptist Convention 
will be held at Atlantic City on May 
22, and this “ open church” question 
disturbed last year’s convention at In- 
dianapolis. Dr. Woelfkin is in no 
danger of a heresy trial, because each 
Baptist church governs itself, and 
Dr. Woelfkin’s chureh is largely in 
his favor. 


Red Hats 


It is reported from Rome that Pope 
Pius XI will soon hold a consistory 
(senate composed of Pope and 
Cardinals). It is uncertain whether 
he will create any new cardinals. 

It is stated, however, in Vatican 
circles, that no American will be 
given the Red Hat. If any new 
cardinals are elected, they will in all 
probability be Italians. 


rrends 

Mosque and State. The Angora 
Assembly has decreed the separation 
of mosque and state, and so the Cal- 
iph, successor to Mohammed and 
Haroun al Raschid, will no longer 
have any temporal power, such as his 
predecessors had. It was feared that 
the Moslems in India would object to 
this sudden move, but a congress of 
Moslem religious teachers in Caleutta 
has wired approval to Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha, calling him the “ Ren- 
ovator of the Caliphate,” and accept- 
ing the new status of the Caliph. The 
present Caliph’s “holy beard” has 
just reached the length required for 
sultans, and was blessed with appro- 
priate ceremonies last week. 


England. More than 500 clergy- 
men of the Church of England, in- 
cluding many canons, have pledged 
their support to the Labor Party. 
For a long time the Church has felt 
keenly the reproach that the work- 
ing classes were being alienated from 
it because they found no friends 
among the clergy. A congratulatory 
address was sent to Ramsey Macdon- 
ald and the Labor M. P.’s which said: 
“We shall support actively in what- 
ever ways are open to us the effort 
you will assuredly make for the 
spiritual and economic emancipation 
of the people.” 


Indianapolis. William Jennings 
Bryan has been officially appointed a 
delegate to the Presbyterian General 
Assembly. He may withdraw from 
the race for Moderator, because in the 
133 conventions which the Church has 
held, only one layman has ever held 
this position. If Mr. Bryan with- 


draws, the conservatives will probably 
nominate Dr. Clarence Macartney, 
“father” of the now famous Phila- 
delphia overture, in which the Gen- 
eral Assembly was petitioned to re- 
move Dr. Fosdick as special preacher 
at the First Church. The Assembly 
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meets on May 17. It cannot try Dr. 
Fosdick for heresy, because he is a 
Baptist, and not subject to Presby- 
terian discipline. But it might force 
his removal. 


The Saving Grace of humor is lack- 
ing in some very religious people, and 
thus absurd sects arise and flourish. 
Dr. Pollock, of Los Angeles, solemnly 
told radio fans last week that Zacha- 
ria 9:14 contains a prophecy of 
radio. (The passage reads: “ And 
Jehovah shall be seen over them, and 
His arrow shall go forth as the light- 
ning.”) He even more solemnly de- 
clared that the millenium is not far 
off, because the automobile has ful- 
filled the prophecy of Nahum 2:4. 
(“ The chariots rage in the streets; 
they rush to and fro in the broad 
ways; the appearance of them is like 
torches, they run like lightnings.” ) 


New York. According to figures 
from the office of the Presbytery of 
New York, there are 1,660 churches 
and synagogues in the city for 81 
denominations: 1,948,000 Roman 
Catholies, 1,941,000 Protestants and 
1,640,000 Jews. 


MEDICINE 





Gas Therapy ; 

Experiments in applying various 
types of poison gases used in the war 
to the treatment of respiratory dis- 
easeg have multiplied. The use of 
chlorine as a preventive of influenza 
at the University of Arkansas has 
been described (Timm, April 14). 

Now experts of the Chemical War- 
fare Service, experimenting at Edge- 
wood Arsenal, near Baltimore, have 
had striking results with chlorine in 
very dilute quantities as a preventive 
of influenza, pneumonia and common 
colds. By accident it was discovered 
that workers in departments where 
chlorine was made were immune to 
these diseases, although elsewhere 10 
to 20% of the arsenal workers were 
infected. A slight leakage of the 
gas was believed to be the cause of 
the discovery. 

Lieutenant Colonel Edward B. 
Vedder, of the Army Medical Corps, 
found that guinea pigs inoculated 
with tuberculosis bacilli and a concen- 
tration of mustard gas did not de- 
velop the disease although other 
“control” animals, without the gas, 
did so. 


Dr. P. Nolan, of the Pennsylvania 
State Tuberculosis Clinic, Jeannette, 
Pa., has had apparently successful 
eures for pulmonary tuberculosis 
through inhaling fumes from a com- 
bination of carbon and calcium. The 
clue to this treatment he found in the 
low tubereulosis death-rate of Pitts- 
burgh. 


Scopalamine Modified 

“Twilight sleep,” popular name 
for the use of scopalamine as an an- 
aesthetic during childbirth—a method 
which fell into disfavor after it was 
found to have a detrimental effect on 
babies thus born—is still used regu- 
larly in a modified form in the Long 
Island College Hospital, Brooklyn, 
and some other hospitals. Dr. John 
O. Polak has used it as a routine pro- 
eedure in labor, with a resulting in- 
fant mortality for 1,000 cases of but 
2.5 per cent, about one-fifth of the 
average for other deliveries. It 
should, of course, be administered 
only in hospitals and under specially 
trained doetors. 


Jenner 

The centenary of the death of Ed- 
ward Jenner, the great English phy- 
sician (1749-1823) who discovered 
vaccination for smallpox, was cele- 
brated with appropriate ceremonies 
by the Academies of Medicine of 
London and Paris. 
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LAW 





Brilliant Mr. Smith 


Comes now Lord Birkenhead. 
“When the American Bar Associa- 
tion convenes in Minneapolis in Au- 
gust it will be addressed by the for- 
mer Lord Chancellor of England, 
Lord Birkenhead, who began life as 
F. §. Smith; also by Charles E. 
Hughes.” 

Birkenhead, since Oxford days, has 
been tagged with one inevitable ad- 
jective: brilliant. Distrusted, and 
extravagantly admired, he _ estab- 
lished a record by reaching the Lord 
High Chancellor’s woolsack at the age 
of 45. Lloyd George was then (1919) 
his chief, and three years later Bir- 
kenhead, although a Tory, followed 
his chief into the so-called wilderness. 

Birkenhead, the orator, resembles 
nothing so much as a well-polished 
Jovian thunderbolt. It is said that 
the combination of his logie and elo- 
quence convince even the people who 
vote against him. 

In further contrast to Lord Robert 
Cecil, he is handsome, well-dressed, 
athletic, married, a little vain, tem- 
perate in his use of idealism. 

Finally it may be said that no abler 
lawyer has ever come to this country. 


The Mountaineers 


The Supreme Court of North Caro- 
lina has upheld a conviction for mur- 
der in the second degree in a case ap- 
parently unparalleled in criminal his- 
tory. 

The defendant, one Ves Wingler, 
married Candace Miller in 1891, and 
went with her to a cabin in the moun- 
tains “17 or 18 miles from North 
Wilkesboro, N. C.” In May, 1893, 
she met a violent death. Her husband 
was the sole witness. On his testi- 
mony the coroner’s jury brought in a 
verdict of accidental death, caused by 
a fall from a loft in the cabin onto the 
stone hearth in front of the fireplace. 
In April, 1922, Ves Wingler was ar- 
rested, tried and convicted and the 
judgment affirmed by the Supreme 
Court carried an indeterminate sen- 
tence of from 25 to 30 years. 

There is, of course, no Statute of 
Limitations running in the case of 
murder, and a murderer may be re- 
quired to have one trial at any time 
of his life. 

The conviction of Wingler resulted 
from a curious chain of cireum- 
stances. The son of a neighbor as- 
saulted one of Wingler’s daughters, 
and Wingler swore out a warrant for 
his arrest. The assailant fled, but the 
neighbor countered by reporting to 
the authorities a confession alleged to 
have been made to him by Wingfer in 





1893. The arrest and conviction fol- 
lowed, although a strenuous defence 
was maintained and although the only 
explanation the neighbor gave for his 
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sudden revelation was that he had 
recently got religion. 

Even so august a body as the Su- 
preme Court of North Carolina real- 
ized the dramatic possibilities of the 
case before it. 

In addition to two quotations from 
poems, the opinion closes with such 
moral observations as: “ Though jus- 
tice sometimes treads with leaden feet, 
if need be she strikes with an iron 
hand. Verily, the wages of sin are 
death and sin pays its wages”; as 
well as such grim humor as: “ There 
is no error appearing in the record, 
except the great error of the defend- 
ant in murdering his wife.” 


Supply 

Docket, a periodical that circulates 
among members of the bar, points out 
that Washington, D. C., has (in pro- 
portion to its population) more law- 
yers than any state in the Union, there 
being one to every 181 persons there. 

Excepting D. C., lawyers are most 
plentifully assembled on and near the 
Pacific Coast. Nevada (with reason) 
has a lawyer for every 337 people. 
California, for every 507; Oregon, for 
every 550; Washington, for every 
606. 

The lower South has fewest law- 
yers. And Pennsylvania has none too 
many, with a ratio of one to 1,285. 
All the lawyers in the country added 
together total 122,519. And of these 
New York has 18,473—more than 


twice the number in any other state. 


AERONAUTICS 





Coast to Coast 


Lieutenants John A. Macready and 
Oakley Kelly finished the first cross- 
continental non-stop flight in the his- 
tory of aviation, landing at Rockwell 
Field, San Diego, after flying 26 
hours and 50 minutes and covering 
approximately 2,600 miles from their 
point of departure at Roosevelt Field, 
Long Island. 

During the first hour of flight their 
battery regulator gave trouble and 
only the hardest work enabled them 
to make it function. The excessive 
gasoline load carried forced them to 
fly dangerously low, 400 feet above 
the ground during the earlier stages 
of their trip. 

A whole night (between Indianap- 
olis and Tuecumeari gravestones in 
New Mexico) they flew with a com- 
pass as their sole guide. Crossing 
Arizona in the morning and flying 
low to get their bearings anew, they 
piloted their Fokker T-2 in a coun- 
try of forests, ravines and canyons, 
treacherous air currents, and at one 
point flew most dangerously between 
the walls of a deep canyon. 

Yet they pronounced their flight 
“humdrum,” and landed in perfect 
condition—except for hearing slight-: 
ly affected by the continuous roar of 
the motor. 

Country-wide interest was aroused. 
The machine was awaited all along its 
route through Dayton, Indianapolis, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Tecumeari, 
N. M., and Wickenburg, Ariz. A 
hundred thousand people met them 
at San Diego, and telegrams of con- 
gratulation by the hundred, beginning 
with one from the President, poured 
in from every state in the Union. 


Significance 

Macready and Kelly will now at- 
tempt to fly around the globe. Lieut. 
R. L. Maugham, will pilot the Curtiss 
Army plane—speed record of 245 
miles per hour—across the continent 
in a daylight flight. But more solid 
significance is attached to the coast- 
to-coast flight than introduction to 
further records. It means a tremen- 
dous boost for the Air Mail plan of 
continuous service between New 
York and San Francisco. It points 
to the entire feasibility of commer- 
cial air lines across the continent. Ul- 
timately no business house will be 
able to afford any mail but air mail; 
no business man any travel but air 
travel. 

At Le Bourget, France, Sergeant 
Bury in a machine carrying 550 
pounds cargo reached an altitude of 
well over five miles—world’s record. 
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SCIENCE 





Lamarck or Weismann? 


The possibility of the inheritance 
of acquired characteristics — that 
bone of contention around which so 
much of evolutionary conflict has 
raged for 100 years—has received 
new support from the work of Pro- 
fessor Paul Kammerer, of the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, who has just dem- 
onstrated his findings before the Cam- 
bridge University Society of Natural 
History. The theory, first developed 
by Jean Baptiste Lamarck (1744- 
1829), who held that changes in the 
individual due to altered needs and 
habits are passed on to descendants 
(e. g., the neck of the giraffe is long 
because its ancestors had to stretch to 
reach the foliage), was taken over in 
part by Darwin, who believed it to be 
one of the methods through which 
natural selection operates. Biologists 
then reacted from this doctrine until 
the opposite extreme was reached in 
August Weismann, whose theory that 
the germ-plasm of each generation is 
handed on and remains distinct from 
the body cells, logically excludes the 
transmission of acquired traits. 
Weismannism has held the field since 
1890 and still dominates the thinking 
of most biologists. 

Kammerer’s chief experiments 
have been on fire salamanders with 
black and yellow spots. When taken 
from their natural habitat to yellow 
soil, they gradually lost their black 
color, and their offspring were all 
yellow. Kammerer also grew eyes in 
the sightless newt, which requires no 
eyes because it lives in greenish water 
depths. These results have been called 
in question by many biologists who 
claim that they are not instances of 
true inheritance, but merely of nutri- 
tive or chemical influences on the germ 
cells, the possibility of which is read- 
ily admitted. 

The English scientists are appar- 
ently convinced, however. William 
Bateson, former professor of biology 
at Cambridge, and a confirmed Weis- 
mannist, visited Vienna and later 
made a public attack on Kammer- 
er’s theory. In the interest of fair 
play, 50 Cambridge professors sub- 
seribed money to bring Kammerer 
to England for a hearing. He had 
worked unrecognized for 20 years, 
and since the war his salary has been 
approximately $150 a year. He was 
on the point of being forced to give 
up his researches when the invitation 
came. 

Professors G. H. F. Nuttall and 
Thornley Gardner, of Cambridge, to- 
gether with a number of other emi- 
nent men, have given prompt and 
generous acceptance to the Austrian’s 





work, and some have called it the 
greatest biological discovery of the 
present century. Conservative schol- 
ars, however, are demanding more 
conclusive proof, 


Statesmen-Scientists 


Europeans have a way of combin- 
ing erudition and statesmanship. Lord 
Balfour is a distinguished philos- 
opher. Raymond Poincaré is a well- 
known litterateur and comes from a 
famous scientific family. Now Pau! 
Painlevé, mathematician and former 
Premier of France, has come 
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“© 1 consider Einstein’s theory a step in the 
right direction ”’ 


forward with a new variation on the 
theme of relativity. He has not made 
public its details, but has thus far 
written two parts of a work on his 
new theory, and intends to complete it 
during the coming summer. 

Professor Painlevé asserts that his 
conception is based on mechanics of 
broader lines than Einstein’s. It is an 
attempt to reconcile the old Newton- 
ian school of gravitation with the new 
Einsteinian school. “I consider EKin- 
stein’s theory a step in the right diree- 
tion,” he says. “Certainly it was 
necessary to explain phenomena 
which could not be explained under 
the old theories.” 

Painlevé is 60 years old and for 
more than a decade has been a prom- 
inent figure in the polities of the Re- 
public. He has held professorships at 
the Sorbonne, the Ecole Normale, the 
Polytechnique, the University of 
Paris. He is a member of the Insti- 
tute (the highest French scientific 
body) and the author of several im- 
portant mathematical works. 


Another Week’s Digging 

Within ten days after it left Pe- 
king, the third Asiatic expedition of 
the American Museum of Natural 
History (TIME, April 28), under the 
leadership of Roy Chapman Andrews, 
unearthed a fossil carnivorous dino- 
saur in the Mongolian desert. The 
giant, lizard-like reptile has not been 
identified with other known species, 
but belongs probably to the Triassic 
period (4,000,000 to 10,000,000 
years ago). The legs are nine feet 
long, almost as large as the great 
herbivorous brontosaurus, some speci- 
mens of which in American museums 
have legs ten feet long, a total length 
of 50 to 90 feet and a weight of 20 
to 40 tons. Their brains were com- 
paratively minute, a fact which per- 
haps contributed no little to their ex- 
tinction. 


Buenos Ayres scientists who have 
examined the alleged Tertiary skull 
discovered by Dr. J. G. Wolfe in Pa- 
tagonia claim it is merely a curiously 
shaped stone of no scientific value. 
The Field Museum expedition, under 
Dr. E. 8. Riggs, which went to verify 
the skull, is reported to have discoy- 
ered the femur of a dinosaur on the 
Way. 


Dr. Herbert J. Spinden, penetrat- 
ing south from Yucatan, found out- 
posts of ancient cultures allied to the 
Maya, in eastern Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, and as far south as Costa 
Rica. -There are fortified villages, 
tremendous walls, pottery, statues 
and stone corn-grinding machines on 
hilltops, possibly pointing to a cu- 
rious cult of “ corn worship.” 


F. A. Mitchell-Hedges, British ex- 
plorer, submitted proofs to the Brit- 
ish Museum that he had found, also in 
Central America, a hitherto unknown 
stock which had never before seen a 
white man and has apparently made 
no cultural progress for several 
thousand years. 


Under a layer of voleanie lava in 
the state of Colima, Mexico, James 
Philomon, Scotch mining engineer, 
discovered an ancient city estimated 
to be at least 4,000 years old. The 
Mexican Government has sent an 
expedition to investigate. 


In an Inea tomb near Cajamarca, 
Peru, Francisco Loaysa, of Lima, 
found an elaborate “quipu,” or 
knotted and decorated cord 16 yards 
long, used by the Incas as a eal- 
culating device for their decimal 
arithmetic system. 
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BUSINESS 8 FINANCE 





The Peak? 


The pronounced downward move- 
ment on the Stock Exchange has 
given rise to conjectures by the busi- 
ness world as to whether the peak in 
business activity has not already been 
reached. The well known ability of 
the stock market to “discount” fu- 
ture conditions has led some business 
leaders to anticipate the Autumn sit- 
uation this year with less compla- 
cency. Industrial news, containing 
as it did reports of price cuts in oil 
and weakness in cotton and sugar, 
tended in general to confirm such less 
optimistic opinion, although April 
pig production set another high rec- 
ord. The strong banking position, 
however, indicates that should present 
business activity fall off, no such tre- 
mendous speculative liquidation as 
that of 1920-21 will be witnessed, ex- 
cept possibly to a limited extent in 
real estate. The check-rein to the 
current expansion of trade and indus- 
try will, it is generally agreed, be af- 
forded by the shortage of labor, and 
the already recognized tendency of la- 
bor to lessen productivity under high- 
er wages, which is usually a sign that 
the peak of prosperity is not far 
away. 


Mr. Ford’s Treasury 


If any doubt remained as to Mr. 
Ford’s ability to finance his own way, 
it has been speedily removed by the 
recent financial statement of the Ford 
Motor Company, Inc., as of Febru- 
ary 28, 1923. This statement showed 
total assets of $536,351,939, of which 
almost one-third (or $159,605,687) 
consisted of cash in the treasury. No 
other corporation in the world has so 
much cash in its treasury as this, not 
excepting the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion, which has total assets over four 
times as great as the Ford Motor 
Company. 

When the Ford Company was first 
organized in Michigan in 1903, its to- 
tal assets were less than $100,000, and 
Mr. Ford did not himself hold a con- 
trolling interest in the original capital 
of $28,000. In 1906 Mr. Ford ob- 
tained a 51% interest and con- 
trol of the company. Later he ac- 
quired 744% more, and finally 
his son, Edsel, bought in the remain- 


ing 44%. At present the father 
and son are the only _ stock- 
holders. 


The outstanding capital stock is 
now only $17,264,500, consisting of 
172,645 shares of $100 par value. On 
these shares, net earnings for 1922, 
after all deductions, were $690 apiece. 
Profits for the year ending Febru- 


ary 28th, 1923, were $119,000,000. 
The Ford Company at present has 
about 110,000 employees, and a pay- 
roll of over $1,000,000 a day. 


Branch Banking 


The vital and much discussed 
question of branch banking has again 
been given prominence by the test 
ease brought before the U. S. Su- 
preme Court by the First National 
Bank of St. Louis, which claims the 
right to establish more than one place 
of business in the city where it is 
authorized to do business. The 
Court’s decision should decide whether 
branch banking is implied in the na- 
tional bank act, and whether a State 
has the power to limit a national bank 
Federally incorporated. Briefs will 
be filed by the Attorneys General of 
ten states. 

In Missouri, the state statutes for- 
bid branch banking. In 21 other 
states, including New York, it is per- 
mitted and in consequence national 
banks have been able to compete vig- 
orously with state banks. In New 
York City there are 32 national banks 
with 43 branches, as against 19 state 
banks with 139 branches, and 20 
trust companies with 60 branches. 

The Chemical National Bank of 
New York, after doing business in 
one location for 75 years, has an- 
nounced its intention of organizing 
a chain of 12 sub-offices in the next 
two years, in order to meet the com- 
petition indicated by the above 
figures. 


Wholesale Prices Decline 


Despite _ such public outbreaks 
against rising prices as has occurred 
in the case of sugar, the general move- 
ment of wholesale prices on May 1 
was still downward. _Broadstreet’s 
price index number for wholesale 
commodities dropped sharply to 
148.1 on that date from 151.1 on 
April 1, which in turn represented a 
drop from the figure of 151.2 for 
March. Previous to the latter date, 
the index of wholesale prices had ad- 
vanced almost uninterruptedly from 
the low figure of June 1, 1921. 

Taken by groups from April 1 to 
May 1 this year, livestock remained 
unchanged at 100, hides at 118, oils 
at 157 and building materials at 180. 
Provisions fell from 141 to 137, fruits 
from 154 to 152, textiles from 170 
to 167, metals from 121 to 116, naval 
stores from 328 to 262 and miscel- 
laneous from 200 to 195, while 
breadstuffs advanced from 127 to 
128, coal and coke from 210 to 219 
and chemicals from 202 to 207. 


A Kodak Monopoly? 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
filed a complaint against the East- 
man Kodak Company, alleging con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade, with re- 
spect to the Eastman Company’s 
manufacture and sale of cinemato- 
graph film in this country. Accord- 
ing to the complaint, the company 
had manufactured and sold up to 
March, 1920, 94 per cent of all film, 
and sold 96 per cent of all film, pro- 
duced in the United States. Between 
March, 1920, and September, 1921, 
it is alleged, foreign film was so ex- 
tensively imported that the sales by 
the Eastman Company fell to 81 
per cent of sales of film in this 
country. 

The claim is made that the East- 
man Company, by its grip on distrib- 
utors of motion picture film, com- 
pelled the delaying of deliveries to 
Kastman’s competitors, as well as dis- 
criminate against its competitors’ 
customers in the granting of credits. 


New Cotton Exchange 

The new building of the New York 
Cotton Exchange, erected on the site 
of the former building in Hanover 
Square, was officially opened, al- 
though the Exchange will continue 
for about another month in its pres- 
ent temporary quarters at Wall and 
Water streets. 


Studebaker 


The report of the Studebaker Com- 
pany for the first quarter of 1923 es- 
tablishes a new high company record 
for sales of Studebaker cars. Stude- 
baker disposed, during this period, of 
38,211 ears, against 22,801 in 1922— 
an increase of 67.6%. Net profits 
this year were $6,170,971, against 
$4,069,848 in 1922. Increased cost 
of materials and labor is stated to 
have been offset by economies inci- 
dent to the increased volume of pro- 
duction. All plants are now operat- 
ing at capacity, with sales absorbing 
the current output. 


Anaconda 


The $100,000,000 bond issue re- 
cently floated by the Anaconda Cop- 
per Company gives particular inter- 
est to the company’s current earning 
statement. The calendar year of 
1922 witnessed the largest gross rev- 
enue in Anaconda’s history, amount- 
ing to $175,450,384. The increase 
is mainly due to the acquisition of the 
American Brass Company. After 
paying operating expenses and Fed- 
eral taxes, however, the company 
showed net income of $11,432,044 for 
1922 as compared with a deficit of 
$6,257,042 for 1921. 
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Misrepresented 

The Chrisian Science Monitor is in 
favor of Prohibition, and for that 
reason it hates to print anything that 
would lead a reader to suppose that 
legislative rulings pleasing to the 
“drys” are not being received with 
acclaim the world over.* 

Take this matter of the recent Su- 
preme Court ruling on liquor on the 
high seas. 

Headlines The Monitor: “ For- 
eign Anxiety over Dry Ruling is Dis- 
appearing.” 

But contemporary quotations from 
the British press are: 

The London Star: ... “ Unjust 
and unreasonable interference.” 

The Westminster Gazette: 
“Threatens to affect the liberties of 
citizens of other countries.” 


The Morning Post: “ Why should 
we not solemnly declare that in the 
interests of good fellowship, interna- 
tional solidarity and the true happi- 
ness of mankind no vessel which does 
not carry one case of champagne or 
the equivalent in whiskey or beer for 
each passenger and each member of 
the crew can enter a British port?” 


The Daily News: “ Interfere at will 
with the freedom of the world’s mari- 
time commerce.” 

The Daily Express: “ Were it not 
for the suggestion that the Supreme 
Court is the last word in dignity and 
probity it would be legitimate to as- 
sume that these high and austere 
judges had their tongues in their 
cheeks when delivering this Solomon- 
baffling judgment.” 

The Evening Standard: “A strik- 
ing breach 0: recognized international 
courtesy.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette: “ When 
once you pass a silly law like pro- 
hibition you have to go on being silly 
all the time.” 

Under the headline “ British com- 
ment on Liquor Decision,” all of the 
above statements are “ summarized ” 
by the London correspondent of The 
Monitor thus: “ The Press here gives 
considerable prominence to the United 
States Supreme Court’s decision on 
the question of a ship’s right to bring 
liquor into United States ports.” 

He doesn’t say whether the “ con- 
siderable prominence” is in favor of 
the ruling or against it. That seems 
to True to be unfair and a deliber- 
ate mispresentation of fact. 


*It must not be inferred from the above 
that TIMP objects to strenuous advocacy of 





, Prohibition. Let Prohibition be supported; let 
it be attack 


ed; but always fairly supported or 


— attacked. Few public questions have 


m so mangled by the press as this Prohibi- 


Mr. J. Was Absentt 


Another plank in The Monitor’s 
platform for a better and a brighter 
world is the World Court. 

On May 4 it published an article 
bearing this headline: “ California for 
World Court Mr. Lenroot’s Tour 
Reveals.” The justification for this 
headline was the first paragraph of 
the article below it: 

“California is overwhelmingly in 
favor of a World Court and senti- 
ment is running strongly against 
‘those isolationists who, in a spirit 
of intense egotism and narrowness 
would wrap the American flag about 
them and ery “ economic, industrial 
peace,’ when there is no peace.’ 
Irvine L. Lenroot (R.), Senator from 
Wisconsin, told a representative of 
The Christian Science Monitor here.” 


In other words, there was no justi- 
fication for the headline “ California 
for World Court” other than Mr. 
Lenroot’s say-so. An honest head 
would have been “ Lenroot says Cali- 
fornia Favors World Court ”—or 
words to that effect, properly padded 
or contracted so as to fit space. 


Doubtless The Monitor is in inti- 
mate touch with the opinions of Cali- 
fornia voters. But it took a mean 
advantage to run that headline when 
Hiram Johnson is in Europe. Hiram 
Johnson is an _ irreconcilable of 
irreconcilables and bitterly opposed 
to the World Court. Twice the peo- 
ple of California elected him as their 
governor, and only last fall they 
reélected him to a second term in the 
United States Senate, where he is a 
member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 


Libel 

Chester A. Arthur, Jr., grandson of 
the late ex-President of the United 
States, is suing the New York Trib- 
une for $25,000 for alleged libel. On 
April 2 the Tribune printed an arti- 
cle headed “ Fifteen Thousand Dol- 
lars Is Raised Here to Drive the Brit- 
ish Out of Ireland.” Mr. Arthur sets 
forth that the article not only made 
him appear as favoring “ driving the 
British out,” but that it credited him 
with an attempt “to reconcile the 
Free State Party and the Irish Re- 
publican Party.” 


+ TIME devotes extended space to the story 
of The Monitor and its alleged misdeeds be- 
cause popular fable has it that The Monitor 
is ‘‘one of the few honest papers alive to- 
day.’’ =e The Monitor goes wrong that is 
significa news—and gets the same 
thrill out rad it that a Hearst paper experiences 
whep ‘t catches a ‘‘ prominent divine ’’ in pri- 
vate aifficulties. 


Pulp 


The Forestry Committee of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation, allied with the American 
Paper and Pulp Association and Na- 
tional Forestry Program Commitiee, 
is urging on President Harding the 
importance of an annual appropria- 
tion of $2,000,000 for land purchase 
in the interest of forestation. 


Men Who Steal Dogs 


From an advertisement in the Bos- 
ton Transcript: 

“Mr. Smith, I see you have lost 
your dog.” 

“ Yes. ’ 

“Don’t you want to advertise him 
in the Boston ” (naming an- 
other newspaper). 

“T’ve already put an advertisement 
in the Boston Transcript.” 

“Well, the men who steal dogs 
don’t read the Boston Transcript.” 


“Interesting Thoughts ” 

Under the heading “ Interesting 
Thoughts on Interesting Topies,” 
The New York World has inaugurat- 
ed a feature column which in style 
and format is very like Trmz’s 
Imaginary Interviews departmeut. 
(See page 26.) 


MISCELLANY 


“TIME Brings AU Things ’”’ 











The seventh daughter of a seventh 
daughter will not die young according 
to Negro tradition. In Brooklyn 
such an one just died at the age of 
118 years. 


At Wembley, England, at a great 
football match, numbers of specta- 
tors entered the stadium by climbing 
over the fence. Following the match, 
many of them mailed their admission 
fees to the management, saying that 
they had climbed over because of the 
large crowd. 


In New Guinea the natives refer to 
all girls as “Mary’s” — to go 
a-wooing is going “ to catch a Mary,” 
according to a professional woman 
traveller recently returned. 


In the first three months of 1923, 
15,000,000,000 cigarettes were manu- 
factured in the United States—half 
again as many as during the same 
period in 1922. 


Delmonico’s Restaurant, Man- 
hattan, established in 1827, long the 
most famous and fashionable restaur- 
ant in the United States, went into 
the hands of the sheriff for non-pay- 
ment of rent. 





This Year's 
Best Novel 





“The Tree of the Garden has 
fruit of full blown beauty and 
leaves of golden prose. The au- 
thor’s power of putting over a pic- 
ture is marvelous. There is a 
wealth of humor, pathos and trag- 
edy in the book.”—Chicago Daily 
News. 

“In Thursday Hardrip Mr. Booth 
has created one of the great women 
of fiction.”—Manchester Guardian, 





The Tree 
of the Garden 


By Edward C. Booth 


“The love story of Guy Open- 
shaw and Thursday Hardrip is one 
of the noblest and most beautiful 
in English fiction.”—John O’ Lon- 
don’s Weekly. 

“May stand by itself as a 
notable example of modern English 
fiction at its very best.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


The Tree 
of the Garden 


Edward C. Booth’s novel 


“Thursday Hardrip is the most 
unique, the most realistic, the most 
appealing heroine of fiction that 
the present reviewer has met in 
many a day.”—Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Ledger. 

“*The Tree of the Garden’ is 
quite the best thing we have en- 
countered in recent, we feel tempt- 
ed to say modern, fiction.”—T'he 
Argonaut, 








This Season’s 
Big Book 


is Edward C. Booth’s novel 
“The Tree of the Garden.” 


This is an Appleton Book, $2.00 
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On the Map 


Shelby, Mont., is to take its place. 


beside Goldfield, Nev., as the scene of 
a great conflict. Jack Dempsey, 
heavyweight champion, has signed 
articles to fight 15 rounds to decision 
with Tom Gibbons of St. Paul in 
Shelby on the afternoon of July 4. 
Shelby is populated by slightly less 
than 1,000 persons and is seldom dig- 
nified by mention on the map. Mon- 
jana promotors have guaranteed the 
champion $300,000, nearly $700 a 
minute, for his part in the ceremonies. 
Gibbons will take a gambler’s chance 
with a percentage of the gate receipts. 

Expert critics agree that Gibbons, 
who is little more than a middle- 
weight, will have “no chance.” 
Others, equally expert, insist that the 
‘whole announcement is merely a bit 
of ballyhoo and that Tex Rickard will 
step in at the critical moment and 
transfer the fight to Boyle’s Thirty 
Acres. 

Meanwhile Dempsey and Gibbons 
have started training. 


An American Year? 

British links will soon be overflow- 
ing with American golfers. Walter 
Hagen, Gene Sarazen, and Charlie 
Hoffner have sailed to play for the 
open championship at Troon. Jim 
Barnes, Leo Diegel and Jack Hutchin- 
son have booked early passage. 

While on the water the invading 
professionals heard by radio how 
Francis Ouimet of Boston defeated 
Dr. O. F. Willing, of Portland, Ore., 
in the play-off of the final for the 
St. George’s Cup at Sandwich. 

Said Hagen: “It looks like an 
American year.” 


Intercollegiate Polo 


Whatever opinion one may hold of 
the Government’s intrusion into our 
academic sanctuaries with the inten- 
sive Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
courses, the fact remains that 
intercollegiate polo has thereby be- 
come a practical reality. The shock- 
ingly expensive equipment and the 
esoteric training, heretofore exclu- 
sively associated with great wealth, 
are automatically available. War De- 
partment efforts since 1918 to make 
polo a recognized sport have culmi- 
nated in an intercollegiate champion- 
ship at Fort Hamilton, N. Y. The 
effect on American polo cannot be 
otherwise than beneficial. 


Super-Modern 

Something over $2,000,000 has been 
appropriated by the Illinois legisla- 
ture to equip the University of IIli- 
noise with a gymnasium and a Memo- 
rial Stadium. When the structures 
are completed the athletic plant at 
Urbana will cover eighty acres. 


Yale and Navy | 


A green Yale crew shattered ad- 
vance calculations by defeating Co- 
lumbia and Penn on the Housatonic. 
The credit for victory is given to Ed. 
Leader, new Yale coach, from Wash- 
ington. 

The same afternoon Navy rowed 
to an easy victory over Princeton and 
Harvard at Princeton. 

These results would tend to mark 
Yale and the Navy as the leading 
Eastern crews. Unfortunately they 
do not row against each other in any 
of the subsequent regattas. 


Frenzied Finance 


Six baseball magnates are grinning 
ghastly smiles. Under the spotlight 
of major league performances a half 
million dollars worth of hand-picked 
ivory from the minor leagues has 
proved to be a little worse than ordi- 
nary osseous substance. The six sor- 
rowing sahibs engaged last winter in 
a battle of the bank books for the 
minor league stars. The players pur- 
chased: Fielder O’Connell and 
Pitcher Bentley by the Giants for a 
total of $140,000, Shortstop Sand for 
$40,000 by the Phillies, Pitcher 
Kunz for $30,000 by the Pirates, 
Baseman Hale by the Athletics for 
$75,000, Baseman Lutzke and Catcher 
Myatt for $80,000 by Cleveland, and 
Baseman Kamm for $125,000 by the 
White Sox. 

The only one of these costly ex- 
periments who has helped his club to 
bigger and better baseball is Willie 
Kamm—and even he is batting feebly. 


Dancing Forbidden 

Cornell athletes have dropped 
dancing. Alarmed lest marathon 
jazz would become an intercollegiate 
sport, the athletic authorities at 
Ithaca solemnly decreed that no un- 
dergraduate trying for a tearm could 
put his foot on the ball room floor. 
Among the co-eds is expected a sharp 
decline in athletic interest. 


Studies in Ethics 

Blood and sand addicts of Lower 
California were rudely stirred when 
Francisco Peres Rivera, famous 
matador of Barcelona and Mexico 
City, finished a bad last in an argu- 
ment with a bull at Mexicala. 
Chagrined by his failure, Rivera 
attempted suicide but was prevented 
by the intervention of attending 
picadors. 

Picture the consternation of the 
fans if Tyrus Cobb should try to beat 
himself to death with his bat after 
striking out with the bases full. 


New World’s Record 


220-yard low hurdles: Charles 
Brookins, Iowa University 23 4/10 
seconds. 
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To Withdraw 5c Price June 30 





At Midnight of June 30, 1923, the Price of the Pocket Series Goes Back to 10 Cents Per Copy! Until 
Then You Can Take Your Pick at the Amazing Price of Only 5c Per Book! Price Must Be 
Raised to 10c, Due to Great Increases in Cost of Material—Order Before Price Is Raised 


Prices of material only remotely affect prices of books issued 
by the average publisher, because their prices are set so far above 


actual cost of production. 


Series is different. 


duct. 
publishing world. 


an enormous equipment at work. 
town of Girard, cannot be called in and used for a while and 
We must keep our workers busy, in the same way 
that we must keep our great plant going full blast. 


then let go. 


But the Haldeman-Julius Pocket 
e These 350 books are produced in mass pro- 
duction—and therefore the prices of paper, ink, cover stock, 
stitching wire, etc., are immediately reflected in the finished pro- 

The Haldeman-Julius plant is the Ford plant of the 
In this vast printery it is necessary to keep 
Skilled labor, in the little 


lay off our force at will then all would be simple. 


UNTIL 
JUNE 30 
Drama 


295 Master Builder. Ibsen 

90 Mikado. Gilbert 

31 Pelleas and Melisande 
Maeterlinck 

316 Prometheus. Aeschylos 

308 Stoops to Conquer 
Goldsmith 

134 Misanthrope. Moliere 

16 Ghosts. Ibsen 

80 Pillars of Society. Ibsen 

46 Salome. Wilde 

54 Importance of Being 
Earnest. Wilde 

8 Lady Windermere’s Fan. 
Wilde 


131 Redemption. Tolstoi 

99 Tartuffe. Moliere 

226 Prof. Bernhardi. 
Schnitzler 


Shakespeare’s Plays 


240 The Tempest 
241 M Wives Windsor 


243 Twelf 
244 Much Ado Nothing 

245 Measure for Measure 

246 Hamlet 

247 Macbeth 

248 King Henry V 

249 Julius Caesar 

250 Romeo and Jullet 

251 Midsummer Night’s 

252 Othello 

253 King Henry VIII 

254 Taming of Shrew 

255 King Lear 

256 Venus and Adonis 

257 King Henry IV. Part I 
258 King Henry IV. Part II 


259 King Henry VI. Part I 
260 King Henry VI. Part II 
261 King Henry VI. Part III 


262 Comedy of Errors 
263 King John 

264 King Richard III 
265 King Richard II 
267 Pericles 

268 Merchant of Venice 


Fiction 
336 The sion of the Beast. 


pling 
333 Mulvaney Stories. 
Kipling 
188 Adventures of Baron 
Munchausen 
352 Short Stories. William 
Morris 


332 The Man Who Was and 
Other Stories. Kipling 

280 Happy Prince. Wilde 

148 Time of Terror. Balzao 

182 Daisy Miller. H. James 

162 Rue 

345 Clarimonde. 

292 Fifl. De Maupassant 

199 Tallow Ball. De Maupas- 
sant 

6 De Maupassant’s Stories 

15 Balzac’s Stories 

344 Don Juan. Balzac 

318 Christ in Flanders. 


Balzac 
230 Fleece of Gold. Gautier 
178 One of Cleopatra’s Nights. 


jautier 
" Short Stories. Daudet 


12 Poe’s Tales of Mystery 
290 The Gold Bug. Poe 
145 Great Ghost Stories 
21 Carmen. Merimee 

23 Great Sea Stories 

319 Saint-Gerane. Dumas 
38 Jekyll and 


Hyde 
279 Will o’ Mill. Stevenson 


311 


24 
285 
219 
196 
239 

29 
232 
277 


Lodging for Night. 
Stevenson 

Last Days Condemned 
Man. Hugo 

Man Would Be King. 
Kipling 

Strength of Strong. 
London 

Xmas Carol. Dickens 

Rip Van Winkle. Irving 

Red Laugh. Andreyev 

7 Hanged. Andreyev 


2 Sherlock Holmes Tales 


Country cof Blind. Wells 
Attack on Mill. Zola 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales 
Alice in Wonderland 


Dream of Ball. Morris 
House of Brain. Lytton 
Color of Life. Haldeman- 


Julius 
Majesty of Justice. 
tole France 
Miraculous Revenge. 


aw 

The Kiss. Chekhov 
Euphorias. Moore 
Human Tragedy. France 
The Marquise. Sand 

26 Men and Girl. Gorki 
Dreams. Schreiner 

Three Strangers. Hardy 
Man Without a Country 


Ana- 


History and Biography 


340 


183 
269 


50 
88 


33 
168 
214 
276 
144 
223 
150 
227 


170 


201 

67 
169 
266 
123 


Life of Jesus. Ernest 
enan 

Life of Jack London 

Contemporary Portraits. 
Vol. 1. Frank Harris 

Contemporary Portraits. 
Vol. 2. Frank Harris 

Contemporary Portraits. 
Vol. 3. Frank Harris 

Contemporary Portraits. 
Vol. 4. Frank Harris 

Addison and His Time 

Life of Sterne 

life ef Lincoln 

Life of Joan of Arc 

Thoreau — the Man Who 
Eseaped From Herd 

History of Rome. Giles 

Julius Caesar’s Life 

History of Printing 

Historic Crimes. Finger 

Science of History. 
Froude 

Waterloo. Hugo 

Voltaire. Hugo 

War Speeches of Wilson 


2 Tolstoy: Life and Works 


Bismarck’s Life 

When Puritans Ruled 

Life of Columbus 

Crimes of Borgias. Dumas 

Whistler: The Man and 
His Work 

Life of Bruno 

Cromwell and His Times 

Heart Affairs Henry VIII 

Paine’s Common Sense 

Vindication of Paine. 
Ingersoll 

Brann: Sham Smasher 

Life in Greece and Rome 

Speeches of Lincoln 

Speeches of Washington 

Was Poe Immoral? 

Essay on Swinburne 

Lost Civilizations 

Keats, The Man and His 
Work 

Constantine and Begin- 
nings of Christianity 

Satan and the Saints 

Church Histo 

Voices From the Past 

Life of Shakespeare 

Life of Du Barry 


SPECIAL BARGAIN 


We have an amazing bargain for those who order full 
sets of 350 volumes. At 10c per copy this set is worth 
$35—our special price only $16.90, which is less than 5c 


er volume. If 


‘ou want full set — prepaid, add 
1.69, or $18.69 for 350 books and car: 


age charges. 


If we could 
f ; We could do 
as the old line publishers do—print up an edition and then wait | 


Take Your Pick at only 5c Per Book 


139 Life of Dante 
69 Life of Mary, Queen of 
Scots 


0 
5 Life of Johnson. 
Macaulay 
174 Trial of William Penn 


Humor 
291 Jumping Frog. Twain 
18 Idle Thoughts. Jerome 


166 English as She Is Spoke. 
Twain 

231 Humorous Sketches. 
Twain 

205 Artemus Ward. His Book 

187 Whistler’s Humor 

216 Wit of Heine, Eliot 

20 Let’s Laugh. Nasby 


= 


Literature 


109 Dante and Other Waning 
Classics, 
Vol. 1. Mordell 

110 Dante and Other Waning 
Classics, 
Vol. 2. Mordell 

349 An Apology for Idlers. 
Stevenson. 

355 Aucassin and Nicolete. 
Lang 

278 Friendship, eic. 

195 Nature. Thoreau 

220 England in Shakespeare’s 
Time. Finger 

194 Chesterfleld’s Letters 

63 Defense of Poetry. Shelley 

97 Love Letters of King 
Henry VIII 

3 Essays. Voltaire 

28 Toleration. Voltaire 

89 Love Letters of Genius 

186 How I Wrote ‘The 
Raven.”’ Poe 

87 Love. Montaigne 

48 Bacon’s Essays 

60 Emerson’s Essays 

84 Letters of Portuguese Nun 

26 Going to Church. Shaw 

135 Socialism for Millionaires. 
Shaw 

61 Tolstoi’s Essays 

176 Four Essays, Ellis 

160 Shakespeare. Ingersoll 

75 Choice of Books. Carlyle 

288 Chesterfield and Rabelais. 
Saine-Beuve 

76 Prince of Peace. Bryan 

86 On Reading. Brandes 

95 Confessions of Opium 


Eater 
218 Lincoln, Ingersoll 
177 — of Women 


17 Walking. Thoreau 

70 Lamb’s Essays 

235 Essays. Chesterton 

Liberal Education. Huxley 

233 Literature & Art. Goethe 

225 Condescension in For- 
eigners. Lowell 

221 Women, and Other Essays. 
Maeterlinck 

10 Shelley. 

289 Pepys’ Dairy 

299 Prose Nature Notes. 
Whitman 

215 Pen, Pencil, Poison. 
Wilde 

313 Decay of Lying. Wilde 

86 Soul of Man. Wilde 

293 Villon. Stevenson 


Thoreau 


x 


Maxims and Epigrams 


77 What Great Men Have 
Said About Women 


~ 304 What Great Women Have 


Said About Men 
179 Gems From Emerson 
310 Wisdom of Thackeray 
193 Wit and Wisdom of 
Charles Lamb 
56 Wisdom of Ingersoll 
106 Aphorisms. Sand 
168 Epigrams. Wilde 
59 Epigrams of Wit and 
Wisdom 


for it to be sold out at fixed high prices. 
new problem. 


This brings us to a 


In keeping our great line of machines going we 


get paper cheaper. 


35 
154 
197 
180 
155 
181 
228 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
348 
380 


Maxims. Rochefoucauld 
Epigrams of Ibsen 
Witticisms De Sevigne 
Epigrams of Shaw 
Maxims. Napoleon 
Epigrams. Thoreau 
Aphorisms. Huxley 
Proverbs of England 
Proverbs of France 
Proverbs of Japan 
Proverbs of China 
Proverbs of Italy 
Proverbs of Russia 
Proverbs of Ireland 
Proverbs of Spain 
Proverbs of Arabia 
Proverbs of Scotland 
Proverbs of Yugoslavia 


Philosophy and Religion 


338 
218 
ll 


159 
3! 


301 
351 
298 


365 
366 


152 
283 


282 
317 
297 
329 
330 
306 
284 


o 


A Guide to Emerson 
Essence of the Talmud 
Guide to Nietzsche. Ham- 


en 
Guide to Plato. Durant 
Buddhist Philosophy 
Guide to Stoicism 
Theory Reincarnation 
Plato’s Republic 
Schopenhauer’s Essays 
Trial and Death of 


Socrates 

Meditations of Aureus 

Eucken: Life and 
Philosophy 

Age of Reason. Paine 

Spencer: Life and Works 

Aesop’s Fables 

Discovery of Future. 
Wells 

Dialogues. Plato 

Essence of Buddhism 

Pocket Theology. Voltaire 

Foundations of Religion 

Studies in Pessimism. 
Schopenhauer 

Idea of God in Nature. 


Mill 
Life and Character. 
Goethe 
Ignorant Philosopher. 
Voltaire 
Thoughts of Pascal 
Stoic Philosophy. Murray 
God: Known and Un- 
known. Butler 
Nietzsche: Who He Was 
Sun Worship. Tichenor 
Olympian Gods. Tichenor 
Primitive Beliefs 
Chinese Philosophy of Life 
What Life Means to Me. 
London 


Poetry 


Old English Ballads 
Lyric Love. Robert 


Browning 
Sailor Chanties and Cow- 
Songs. Finger 
Memories of Lincoln. 
Whitman 
Today’s Poetry. 
Anthology 
Odes of Horace. Vol. 1 
Odes of Horace. Vol. 2 
Great English Poems 
Kasidah. Burton 
Courtship of Miles 
Standish 
Rime of Ancient Mariner 
L’Allegro. Milton 
Poems, Southey 
Dante’s Inferno. Vol. I 
Dante’s Inferno. Vol. II 
Shropshire Lad 
Poems of Burns 





are faced with the situation of amazing increases in the .price 
of all the essentials that go into book-making. Our last contract 
for book paper and cover stock just expired and we have but ten 
carloads of paper in our warehouses at the old low prices. On 
July 1 we begin receiving new supplies of book paper and cover 
stock under a contract that demands an amazing increase in price. 
We have canvassed the paper market and we find that we cannot 
To buy high-priced paper at new cost levels 
and keep our machinery going full force would mean a serious 
loss—would mean ruin—if we intended to continue selling the 
books at 5c per copy—a price that was decided upon when basic 
costs were vastly lower. 


UNTIL 
JUNE 30 


1 Rubalyat 
73 Whitman’s Poems 
237 Prose Poems. Baudelaire 
Wilde’s Ballad of Reading 
Jail 
32 Poo’s Poems 
164 Michael Angelo’s Sonnets 
71 Poems of Evolution 
146 Snow-Bound. Pied Piper 
79 Enoch Arden 
68 Shakespeare’s Sonnets 
281 Lays of Ancient Rome 
173 Vision of Sir Launfal 
222 The Vampire. Kipling 


Science 


408 Introduction to Einstein. 
Hudgings 

409 Great Men of Science 

47 Animals of Ancient Seas. 
Fenton 

274 Animals of Ancient Lands. 
Fenton 

327 Ice Age. Finger 

321 History of Evolution 

217 Puzzle of Personality— 
Psycho-Analysis 

190 Psycho-Analysis. Fielding 

140 Biology and Spiritual 
Philosophy 

275 Building of Earth 

49 Evolution. Haeckel 

42 Origin of Human Race 

238 Reflections on Science. 
Huxley 

202 Survival of Fittest. 
Tichenor 

191 Evolution vs. Religion. 
Balmfort!: 

133 Electricity Explained 

92 Hypnotism Made Plain 

53 Insects and Men 

189 Eugenics. Ellis 


Series of Debates 


130 Controversy, Ingersoll and 
Gladstone 

43 Marriage and Divorce. 
Greeley and Owen 

208 Debate on Birth Control. 
Mrs. Sanger and Russell 

129 Rome or Reason.  Inger- 
soll and Manning 

122 Spiritualism. Doyle and 
McCabe 

171 Has Life Any Meaning? 
Harris and Ward 

206 Capitalism. Seligman aad 


Nearing 
MecNeal-Sinclair Debate on 
Socialism 


Miscellaneous 


342 Hints on News Reporting 

326 Hints on Short Stories 

192 Book of Synonyms 

25 Rhyming Dictionary 

78 Ilow to Be an Orator 

82 Faults in English 

127 What Expectant Mothers 
Should Know 

81 Care of the Baby 

136 Child Training 

137 Home Nursing 

14 What Every Girl Should 
Know. Mrs. Sanger 

91 Manhood: Facts of Life 

83 Marriage. Besant 

74 On Threshold of Sex 

98 How to Love 

172 Evolution of Love 

203 Rights of Women. 

209 Aspects Birth Control 

93 How to Live 100 Years 

167 Plutarch’s Rules Health 

320 Prince. Machiavelli 
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Ellis 


Please order by number instead of titles. For instance, 


if you want “Carmen” simply write down “21.” 


Remem- 


ber the minimum quantity is 20 books—as many more as 


you like. 


Send money order, check (add 10c to personal 


checks for exchange), stamps or cash with all orders. 


If you want books shipped é cl 
of the amount of your order in addition. y 
books will be sent eee collect. Canada and foreign 


price 10 cents per boo 


repaid, enclose 10 per cent 


Otherwise 


Haldeman-Julius Company, Dept. P 117, Girard, Kans. 
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“The Last Good-bye’’— Overseas 





Somewhere in Europe there are 32,069 graves of American 
Soldiers. Each year it is necessary to raise money to de- 
corate these graves. For this purpose an Endowment Fund 







is being created to insure an annual tribute of flowers on 





Memorial Day for all time. 












$300,000 is needed. $100,000 has already been raised. 
The American Legion has pledged itself to raise the remain- 
ing $200,000 before May 30th. New York County has 


volunteered to secure at least $50,000. 









Every American should have a heart interest in this En- 
dowment Fund and a distinct pride in its purpose. All con- 
tributions, no matter how small, will be appreciated. Make 
your checks payable to “Graves Endowment Fund” and 
mail to Frank B. Guest, Treasurer, 85 West 103rd Street, 
New York City. Public appeal for contributions closes May 
19th. 















“At Least a Dime From Everybody” 











[TIME is glad to contribute this space.] 





























IMAGINARY 
INTERVIEWS 





Charles E. Hughes: “I attended a 
skit of the State Department Dra- 
matic Club in which I was repre- 
sented on the stage. Asked an in- 
terviewer: ‘Mr. Secretary, can you 
tell us the height of the Washing- 
ton Monument?’ My double replied: 
‘Really I can’t comment on that; 
but I may say confidentially that it 
is said to be 555 feet high.’ ” 


Ex-Governor Allen of Kansas: “I 
am visiting in Greece and have been 
received with great éclat by King, 
Ministers and populace. Says the 
Embros (Athens paper): ‘No for- 
eigner in history ever won the 
hearts of the Greek people so com- 
pletely.’ I am afraid, however, that 
I share my honors with Lord By- 
ron.” 

Joseph Conrad: “On arriving in 
America I told reporters: ‘ Writing 
is a frightful grind.’ I then retired 
to the home of my host, Frank N. 
Doubleday, to rest for several days 
and recover from an attack of lum- 
bago and gout.” 


Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, 
speedway and airway ace: “I told 
reporters in Atlanta that the de- 
mand for quicker transportation has 
‘made’ the automobile and will in 
turn make the flying machine. Also 
that I prefer airplane flying— 
‘There is less likelihood of accidents 
in the air.’” 

Blanche Bates: “ While I was act- 
ing at the Broad Street Theatre in 
Philadelphia a fire panic almost 
started. Said I to the audience: 
‘There’s no fire in this theatre, and 
what the hell would you do if there 
were? Hold up your hands, all who 
are going to stay.’ And they held 
them up.” 

Jeritza: “I was enthusiastically 
received in my native Vienna, where 
I am going to sing Tosca with the 
prices for seats ‘the highest ever 
charged.’ Reporters would not be- 
lieve me, however, when I told them 
that in New York opera seats came 
as high as seven dollars.” 


Edward of Wales: “ Aux Ecoutes 
Paris weekly, declared that I will 
renounce the throne in favor of the 
Duke of York. According to ac- 
count, I sent Albert to call on my 
match-making relatives, bidding 
him ‘tell them if they want a king, 
I am here; but if they must have 
a queen, too, then I renounce in your 
favor.’” 

Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce: “My department pub- 
lished a news-release entitled Food- 
stuffs "Round the World. It bore 
the headline: ‘Swiss Cheese Stages 
Strong Comeback.’ ” 


M. Clemenceau: “My physicians 
and friends are worried because I 
have taken a serious cold. Indeed, 
I have not been well since the death 
of ma chére amie, Sarah Bernhardt.” 














































MILESTONES 








Engaged. Miss Paulina du Pont, 
cousin of former Senator du Pont of 
Delaware, to J. Simpson Dean of At- 
lanta, intercollegiate golf champion 
in 1921. (Representing Princeton, he 
beat Sweetser of Yale in the final.) 


Married. Louis Wolheim, 43, vil- 
lain and hero of many stage and film 
dramas, including The Hairy Ape, to 
Miss Ethel Dane, 37, actress, in Man- 
hattan. Wolheim was at one time an 
instructor in mathematics at Cornell 
University. 


Died. John W. Rainey, 42, Dem- 
ocrat, Congressman from the 4th 
Illinois district (Chicago), of pneu- 
monia. He had the shortest biogra- 
phy in the Congressional Directory 
pte his name—not even his politi- 
cal party. 


Died. John Howard Parnell, 79, 
older brother of Charles Stewart 
Parnell, the Irish statesman, in 
Dublin. He came to this country in 
1873 and began one of the first suc- 
cessful peach farms in Georgia. On 
the death of his brother, he re- 
turned to Ireland and entered Par- 
liament. He married at 63, and is 
survived by a son. 


Died. Sir William Robertson Nic- 
oll (pen name Claudius Clear), 72, 
for 87 years editor of The British 
Weekly, at Hampstead, England. 
His paper (a Free Church organ) 
numbered among its contributors 
John Ruskin, Robert Louis Steven- 
son, Sir Walter Besant, Henry 
Drummond. A _ friend of Lloyd 
George, Sir William gave him active 
editorial support during the war. 


Died. Scott R. Hayes, 57, young- 
est son of the late President Ruth- 
erford B. Hayes, of brain tumor, at 
Ossining, N. Y 


Died. Raphael Lewisohn, 55, cel- 
ebrated — and step-brother of 
Adolph Lewisohn, New York finan- 
cier, in Paris. He was a member of 
be Société Nationale des Beaux 

rts. 


Died. Rear Admiral William S. 
Cowles, 76, U. S. N., retired, at 
Farmington, Conn., where he was 
born. He served in the navy for 
45 years prior to his retirement 
in 1908, commanded the gunboat, 
Topeka in the Spanish American 
War, was naval aide to McKinley, 
was in command of the Missouri 
when it had a collision with the 
Illinois and when thirty-three men 
were killed in an explosion (he was 
cleared of responsibility in both 
cases) and was an official repre- 
sentative at the coronation of George 
V. He was divorced from his first 
wife in 1880 and fifteen years later 
married Anna Roosevelt, sister of 
the then Police Commissioner 
Theodore Roosevelt of New York 


City. 






POINT with PRIDE 








After a cursory view of TimeE’s 
summary of events, the Generous 
Citizen points with pride to: 


That Pennsylvania law which gives 
women the right to play tax-dodging 
for real stakes. (P. 7.) 


The discovery of an unidentified 
carnivorous dinosaur in the Mongo- 
lian desert. (P. 21.) 


The “London Follies,’ said to be 
projected under the patronage of the 


Pragger Wagger. (P. 17.) 

Birkenhead, prospective visitor, 
who cannot escape the adjective 
“brilliant.” (P. 20.) 


The kitehen cabinet because there 
is no such thing. (P. 1.) 


The Democratic Party. It has a 
pie-ful of candidates to set before the 
people. (P. 7.) 


French premiers. One rushes intu 
relativity as courageously as another 
occupies the Ruhr. (P. 21.) 


A faith in the enduring vegetable 
gardens of Kuzbas which leads men 
out of the land of the dollar. (P. 4.) 


Senator Brookhart. He accepts one 
senatorial tradition—the termly trip 
to Europe. (P. 7.) 


Bearded Meletios, who works two 
styles of calendars at once. (P. 18.) 


The 40% who rose guiltless of un- 
constitutional libation. (P. 7.) 


Mrs. Belmont’s complete congress, 
which, like Birnam Wood, will move 
to Washington. (P. 5.) 


Mexico’s one-armed idealist. There 
was no Obregon money in Washing- 
ton, but he won. (P. 13.) 


Professor Kammerer—who grew 
eyes on a sightless newt. (P. 21.) 


The 50 Cambridge professors who 
subscribed money to bring Professor 
Kammerer to England “in the in- 
terest of fair play.” (P. 21.) 








































Don’t tell her 


about these big, comforta- 
ble rooms looking out on 
Central Park, with every 
modern appointment and 
luxury. 























Let her see them for herself. 


A few newly remodeled 
suites are now available for 
lease. 


Bring her to dinner some 
evening soon—we serve a 


delightful Table d’Hote din- 
ner from 6 to 9 P. M.—and 
then you'll both see. 


Hotel San Remo 


Central Park West 
74th & 75th Sts. 


New York City 


Telephone Endicott 6700 
ROBERT D. BLACKMAN 


The man | want is preferably be- 
tween 25 and 45, married, has per- 
haps worked his way through college, 
has successfully sold something, 
taught, done “Y” or similar work, or 
shown leadership qualities. He has 
character, stability, ambition and 
energy, but has not yet found his life 
work. We can offer thorough train- 
ing and an opportunity for large 
service with an adequate and growing 
income to several men of this type. 4 


Graham C. Wells, General Agent 

Provident Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

716 Singer Bldg., 149 Broadway 
New York 








LEW FIELDS 

ANN PENNINGTON 
CLIFTON WEBB 
CHARLES JUDELS 
LULU McCONNELL 


A QUINTET OF COMEDIANS IN THD 
QUINTESSENCH OF LAUGHTER IN 


JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON’S 


NEW MUSICAL COMEDY 


“Jack and Jill” 


AT THE 
B'WAY AT 40TH 8T. 
GLOBE ars. wap. anp sav 


We are prepared to represent, as agents, 
some responsible American concern desir- 
ing business on the Pacific Coast, Con- 
struction Work, Architects’ Machinery. 
First-class New York bank reference. 

















DOUGLAS WOODHAMS & COMPANY 
24 California Street, San Franecises, Calif. 












PUTNAM 
BOOKS AND AUTHORS 





Judging by sales, the book world is al- 
most unanimously in favor of Cynthia Stock- 
ley’s “ Ponjola.” And we do not think that 
the terrific amount of whiskey consumed by 
its characters is the real reason either. Not 
when you know the awful things ‘‘ Ponjola” 
does to its addicts out there in Africa. But 
Miss Stockley has told a galloping tale of 
strange experiences in the Rhodesian gold 
fields, with a modern Mademoiselle de Maupin 
trying to save the man she loves for some- 
body else. You should enjoy 





Author of 
“The Claw” 
“Poppy 
etc. 


Michael Sadleir 


is a young British novelist who can create 
more atmosphere in one paragraph than many 
writers get into an entire book. Nor does 
his story suffer thereby. You just cannot 
read “DESOLATE SPLENDOUR” without 
finding yourself back in the England of 1800. 
The story relates the experiences of a girl 
who unexpectedly becomes the ward of a 
wealthy Englishman, “a gentleman of pleas- 
ure,” and finds herself the center of a mael- 
strom of jealousy and intrigue. Mr. Sadleir’s 
portrayal of the development of the girl's 
character in her peculiar surroundings is 
excellent. Those who enjoy fine writing are 
enthusiastic about 


Desolate Splendour 


$2.00 
* + * 


Indispensable 
for those socially inclined 


How to Play Mah Jong 
By Jean Bray. 
Holding Hands 


Florence Irwin’s new book on Bridge 


$1.50 


$1.75 
* * * 
One of our salesmen picks 
Mainspring 
By V. H. Friedlaender 


as a novel well worth a few superlatives. 
We hearken to him. He doesn’t enthuse un- 
less there is ample justification. He believes, 
and so do we, that Miss Friedlaender’s story 
of a woman who sought to achieve something 
in which love and marriage played no part, 
should interest men and women, both for its 
unusual theme, and for its exquisite nant Ob 


* * * 


Ordinarily we would hesitate to apply 
the adjective “thrilling” to a book so well 
written as 


Helen of London 
By Sidney Gowing 


But when you read of the beautiful 
Helen who is alternately a glittering social 
butterfly and a sweet faced nun, of the mys- 
terious Lord Carys, a Jeckyl-and-Hyde sort of 
villainous hero, of the Master who seems to 
direct the destiny of all England, of the 
famous artist who draws pictures on the 
London pavements, and of all the plots, 
— mysteries, murder and curious 
incidents, why, if this isn’t a thriller, we 
don’t know what is. $1.75 
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Having perused well the chronicle 
of the week, the Vigilant Patriot 
views with alarm: 


William Z. Foster’s weakness for 
rhetoric. Besides being profane, he 
compares Mr. Taft’s judicial garment 
to Mussolini’s shirt. (P. 4.) 


The number of magnates which 
ruined Germany supports. (P. 10.) 





A suggestion that the peak of pros- 
perity is no higher than the present. 
(P. 22.) 


Protection of our Americanism, 
womanhood and religion by Nebras- 
kan Fascisti. (P. 7.) 


The proposal for an exchange of 
accents in a Franco-British parlia- 


ment. (P. 10.) 
British artists preoccupied with 
rich and fashionable faces. (P. 15.) 
Bonus bonds without buyers in 
Iowa. (P. 7.) 


The Great West methods adopted 
by Chinese bandits. (P. 12.) 


A great paper which abuses its rep- 
utation for honesty. (P. 23.) 


The royal Spanish valet who lives 
by the sale of his king’s clothes. (P. 
11.) 


Morones, Mexican Cyclops. De-suf- 
fix him and he becomes a moron! 
(P. 13.) 


People who gloat over a “ justice 
which treads with leaden feet and 
strikes with an iron hand.” (P. 20.) 


. . . 


Jovan Plamenatz, citizen of a coun- 
try which does not exist, who at- 
tempted to enter the United States on 
a passport signed by himself. (P. 


The charge, if true, that Mr. Hard- 
ing “never read the Declaration of 


Independence and never heard of 
Thomas Jefferson.” (P. 3.) 









































‘It’s Just Like 
a Man’s Shop 
in London”’ 











You find here exactly the same goods 
that you do in the smartest West End 
shop. What’s more—you’ll find the 
same attractive, quiet atmosphere for 
comfortable shopping. The next 
time you’ re on 45th St., between Fifth 
and Madison, drop in and see a bit of 
Piccadilly set down in New York. 
Mail orders receive prompt attention. 


(CCRUGERS, INC. 


EIGHT EAST FORTY FIFTH STREET 
N E W YORE Sit F 
























To Subscribers 


Instructions for change of 
address should be sent two 
weeks before the date it is to 
take effect. 

Both old and new addresses 
must always be given. 

Subscribers are urgently re- 
quested to codperate with us 
to assure regular delivery dur- 
ing the summer months. 

















TIME, the Weekly News-Magazine. 
Editors—Briton Hadden and Henry R. 
Luce. Associates — Manfred Gottfried, 
Thomas J. C. Martyn, John A. Thomas. 
Weekly Contributors—Stephen V. Benet, 
Prosper Buranelli, Edward W. Bourne, 
John Farrar, Nancy Ford, Kenneth M. 
Gould, Willard T. Ingalls, Alexander 
Klemin, Louis H. Levy, Archibald Mac- 
Leish, John 8. Martin, BE, BH. Paramore, 
Wells C, Root, Theodore L. Safford, Pier- 
son Underwood. Published by TIMB, Inc., 
B. Hadden, Pres.; H. R. Luce, Sec’y- 
Treas., 9 East 40th St., New York City. 
Subscription rates, per year, postpaid: In 
the United States and Mexico, $5.00; in 
Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6.00. For 
advertising rates address: Robert L. John- 
son, Advertising Manager, TIME, $ East 
40th St., New York; Circulation Manager, 
Roy BE. Larsen, Vol. 1. No. 11, 
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Shaving Comfort 


HE “priceless” renown of the Dur- 

ham-Duplex consists, not in the 
beautiful finish of the razor, not in the 
luxurious grained white case, but in the 
unsurpassable smoothness of the Dur- 
ham-Duplex shave itself. The shave 
that is possible only with the long, 
double-edged Durham-Duplex Blades. 


Until you’ve used these super blades you 
won’t know the real meaning of shaving 
comfort. 


Go to it. Get yours now. Join the eleven 
million—the men to whom the daily 
shave has become a “priceless” pleasure. 


EITHER MODEL—ONE DOLLAR 
Interchangeable Blades 500 for package of 5 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR COMPANY 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


Factories 
Jersey City, U.S.A. Paris, France Sheffield, England Toronto, Canada 


Sales representatives in all countries 





What 1 Think & Palani 


by 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey 


ELMANISM is a big, vital, signifi- 
cant contribution to the mental life 
of America. I have the deep con- 

viction that it is going to strike at the 
very roots of individual failure, for I see 
in it a new power, a great driving force. 

I first heard of Pelmanism while in 
England on war work. Sooner or later 
almost every conversation touched on it, 
for the movement seemed to have the 
sweep of a religious conviction. Men and 
women of every class and circumstance 
were acclaiming it as a new departure in 
mental training that gave promise of 
ending that preventable inefficiency 
which acts as a brake on human prog- 
ress. Even in France I did not escape 
the word, for thousands of officers and 
men were Pelmanizing in order to fit 
themselves for return to civil life. 

When I learned that Pelmanism had 
been brought to America by Americans 
for Americans, I was among the first to 
enroll. My reasons were two: first, be- 
cause I have always felt that every mind 
needed regular, systematic and scientific 
exercise, and secondly, because I wanted 
to find out if Pelmanism was the thing 
that I could recommend to the hundreds 
who continually ask my advice in relation 
to their lives, problems and ambitions. 

Failure is a sad word in any language, 
but it is peculiarly tragic here in America 
where institutions and resources join to 
put success within the reach of every in- 
dividual. In the twenty years that I have 
sat on the bench of the Juvenile Court of 
Denver, almost every variety of human 
failure has passed before me in melan- 
choly procession. By failure I do not 
mean the merely criminal mistakes of the 
individual, but the faults of training that 
keep a life from full development and 
complete expression. 


Pelmanism the Answer 


It is to these needs and these lacks that 
Pelmanism comes as an answer. The 
“ twelve little gray books” are a remark- 
able achievement. Not only do they con- 
tain the discoveries that science knows 
about the mind and its workings, but the 
treatment is so simple that the truths 
may be grasped by anyone of average 
education. 

In plain words, what Pelmanism has 
done is to take psychology out of the col- 
lege and put it into harness for the day’s 
work. It lifts great, helpful truths out of 
the back water and plants them in the 
living stream. 

As a matter of fact, Pelmanism ought 
to be the beginning of education instead 
of a remedy for its faults. First of all, it 
teaches the science of self-realization ; it 
makes the student discover himself; it 


JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey is known throughout 
the whole modern world for his work in the 
Juvenile Court of Denver. Years ago his 
vision and courage lifted children out of the 
cruelties and stupidities of the criminal law, 
and forced society to recognize its duties and 
responsibilities in connection with the “citizens 
of tomorrow.” 


acquaints him with his sleeping powers 
and shows him how to develop them. 
The method is ewercise, not of the hap- 
hazard sort, but a steady, increasing 
kind that brings each hidden power to 
full strength without strain or break. 


Pelmanism’s Large Returns 


The human mind is not an automatic 
device. It will not “take care of itself.” 
Will power, originality, decision, resource- 
fulness, imagination, initiative, courage— 
these things are not gifts but results. 
Every one of these qualities can be de- 
veloped by effort, just as muscles can be 
developed by exercise. I do not mean by 
this that the individual can add to the 
brains that God gave him, but he can learn 
to make use of the brains that he has in- 
stead of letting them fall into flabbiness 
through disuse. 

Other methods and systems that I have 
examined, while realizing the value of men- 
tal exercise, have made the mistake of 
jmiting their efforts to the development of 
some single sense. What Pelmanism does 
is to consider the mind as a whole and treat 
it as a whole. It goes in for mental team 
play, training the mind as a unity. 

Its big value, however, is the instruc- 
tional note. Pach lesson is accompanied 
by a work sheet that is really a progress 
sheet. The student goes forward under a 


{ Adnartisaemenr! 


teacher in the sense that he-is followed 
through from first to last, helped, guided 
and encouraged at every turn by conscien- 
tious experts. 

Pelmanism is no miracle. It calls for 
application. But I know of nothing that 
pays larger returns on an investment of 
one’s spare time from day to day. 

(Signed) Bren B. LInpsey. 

Note: As Judge Lindsey has pointed 
out, Pelmanism is neither an experiment 
nor a theory. For almost a quarter of a 
century, it has been showing men and 
women how to lead happy, successful, well 
rounded lives. 650,000 Pelmanists in every 
country on the globe are the guarantee of 
what Pelman training can do for you. 

No matter what your own particular 
difficulties are—poor memory, mind wan- 
dering, indecision, timidity, nervousness or 
lack of personality—Pelmanism will show 
you the way to correct and overcome 
them. And on the positive side, it will un- 
cover and develop qualities which you 
never dreamed existed in you. It will be 
of direct, tangible value to you in your 
business and social life. In the files at the 
Pelman Institute of America are hundreds 
of letters from successful Pelmanists tell- 
ing how they doubled, trebled and even 
quadrupled their salaries, thanks to Pelman 
training. 


How to Become a Pelmanist 


“Scientific Mind Training” is the name 
of the absorbingly interesting booklet which 
tells about Pelmanism in detail. It is 
fascinating in itself with its wealth of 
original thought and clear observation. 
“ Scientific Mind Training” makes an in- 
teresting addition to your library. 

Your copy is waiting for you. It is ab- 
solutely free. Simply fill out the coupon 
and mail it today. It costs you nothing, it 
obligates you to nothing, but it is abso- 
lutely sure to show you the way to suc- 
cess and happiness. Don’t put it off and 
then forget about it. Don’t miss a big op- 
portunity. MAIL THE COUPON NOW. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE 
OF AMERICA 
Suite 665, 2575 Broadway, New York City 


PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 665, 2575 Broadway, New York 

Please send me without obligation 
your free 64-page booklet, ‘“ Scientific 
Mind Training.” 
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